
Engineers 
walkout 

byTOMSORELL. 




J^^MMRely ' one-half of the 
' flftîfy^^lëctrical ; engineering 
class walked out yesterday 'during 
a class when lecturer H. 
Schwartz decided to hold a sur- 
prise test 

According to a student, this 
move was made when the class 
became too noisy. Students, led 
by class president Tom Gavin, 
met later in the afternoon with 
department head Dr. G. Famell 
and arranged to meet later, with 
Schwartz. 

When aslced for comment, 
Famell assessed the matter as 
"not a major issue", adding 
"this type of thing happens all 
the time". 

He added that the matter would, 
be worked out among the people 
involved arid "no disruption in 
classes is expected as a result of 
the walk-out 

Schwartz declined to disclose 
anything specific on the subject, 
saying the "didn't know whatthe^ 
problem was." "^^j 

Some students objected to^^^f^P 
test as a means of punishment. 

One of the engineers, who 
wantid his name withheld, felt 
that "the test' was a' symbol of 
' authority designed' to show, whq^ 
wasboss." ~K.-i...t-.. 

Others left the lecture^fiêraùse^ 
"the teacher wasn't prepared". 

Another student said that his 
class "really doesn't have, anyone \ 
who can teach." One of the pâr- 
tidpants in the walk-out branded 
Schwartz as "not even adequate". 

Gavin and Roman Klein, an- . 
other student who walked out,, 
have a different view of the 
teaching situation. Gavin thinks 
807o of the teachers are "com-, 
mendable" Klein concurs. 

Neither thought tiie test was 
warranted, however. 

The two were particularly un-, 
communicative when asked for 
details of student plans. They 
said that such information is 
"none of your business" and re- 
fused to comment further. 

A meeting to gauge student 
feeling has bcçn arranged for the 
class today at 1:00 p m in room 
279. 




Education system 
racist -Lemieux 



..■■. ) E yu:n»wv w*p'' 

Raymond Lemieux, president of Le Mouvement pour Tin- 
tégratlon Scolaire, held forth at Hyde Park yesterday. He 
called Québec's systeni1bf|eflucation "racist and segrega- 
tlonallsf ..What's moférhe saw no hope for .t^present 
generation of French - and English - speaidng' university 
students, who have been compelled to develop separately 
from the early school grades. 

Thé MIS prèèipitated the St Léonard crisis by using 
Its control of the local school board to abolish first- 
grade English-language instruction for the children of im- 
migrants. ' 



byGARETHSPARHAM 

Uonel- lemieux, "head?of^the 
Movement Pour l'Intégration 
Schobire, speaking yesterday 
at "Hyde Park", condemned the 
present education system in 
Quebec as "segregationalist" 
and "racist". 

M. Lemieux, who categorically 
denied that he was a separatist, 
deplored a system in which chil- 
dren who live and play on the. 
same street are forced to go to 
separate schools. 

He asked what was the differen- 
ce between this and the segre- 
gated school system in the United 
States. 

His movement wanted the 
formation of one school system 
in Quebec the ofHcial language 
In Quebec, the official' language 



âsu^ial Science division 
hung up on social work 



Jby PEGO BRENNAN 

The Social Sciences division of 
the Faculty of Arts and Science 
met yestenlay^ to .discuss the ad- 
HiinistTaUwè^^àctures . .of the 
Facuity^^Graauate Studia and 
the School of Social Work, as 
well as the introduction of pro- 
grammes in South Asian and Afri-, 



can studies. 

Senate has approved the crea- 
tion of a B.S.W. degree, but no 
administrative structure has yet 
been decided on. There are two 
conflicting proposals: to create 
a separate division, and to in- 
clude a department of Social Work 
within the Social Sciences divi- 
sion. , 



Government agrees 
to discuss crisis 



CLASSES CANCELLED 

celled Friday, Octo- 
ber 25 and Saturday, 
October 26 due to 
Open House. 



With two CEGEPS^^stm^aosed- 

and Ecole des Beaux Arts occu-"" 
pied, the government agreed 
Tuesday to have a House commit- 
tee meet and discuss the educa- 
tion crisis. 

Premier Bertrand pointed out 
that since Education Minister 
Cardinal Is not a member of the 
House, a Committee is .the -only 
place he could be heard. 

The principal of CEGEP Edou- 
ard MontpeUt said Tuesday that 
classes could be resumed October 
28jpibvided:.stu'dents;agreed to a 
M'^f?ÎMndiÛôîis?*Among those 
outlined by the principal were that 
all school holidays be cut and the 
Christmas vacation shortened, a 
promise from the students not to 
hold meetings or study sessions 



during class hours under penalty 
of expulsion, and the forfeiture of 
a course credit by any student 
missing classes. ' 

When asked If these demands 
had been agreed to, the principal 
replied: "I'm not Interested in 
talking to them. If they vrant clas- 
ses they can attend Monday. If 
not, let them go elsewhere;" 
. He' added that the college's di- 
rector-general would be asked to 
study means for liaison with stu- 
dents "some time^i^^fwture." 

At Malson^ ^^K Bast re- 

■ moming^^^l^ûa^^^iKted 

seven representatives to attend a 
Senate meeting. The students 
said they were ready to resume 
classes, and hoped that these 
could be re-activated soon. 



J 



The basis of the conflict Is that 
many of the courecs included In 
'the B.S.W. programme are taught 
in the. Social Sciences division. 
Of the '20 courses leading to the 
B.S.W. degree, only two-and-a- 
half would be of a professional 
nature. 

F*rofessor Katz, Associate Dean 
of Sodal Work, felt that a sepa- 
rate division should be established 
so that the school^ould have "an 
administrative location" withhi 
the faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
He said a "liaison could exist 
between the Social Sciences di- 
vision and the school of Social 
Work without depleting the power 
of the division". 

An analogy was drawn between 
this situation and the one which 
exists between the faculties of 
Engineering and Science. Stu- 
dents have common courses, yet 
Engineering is a separate disci- 
pline. 

Following this; the question 
was raised as to what was more 
important, professional training 
or in teUectualba ckground. 

.- BecauS|^|il)e introduction of 
CEGEPs, • some felt yÛ^ûhiyer- 
sltles should begin '^to^*3Sign 
a series of programs with profes- 
sional interests at the first de- 
gree.'' By this it is implied that 
one would receive the intellectual 
background while at the CEGEP. 

Continued on page 3 



Lemieux thought that the pro- 
vincial government had a right 
to insist on this because all En- 
glish-speaking public schools and 
universities were supjMrted by 
provincial funds. It was because 
of this that the government should 
.be allowed to determine the lan- 
guage of teaching. He also point- 
ed but that there was no legal 
basis for English - language 
schools. 

Referring specifically to Mc- 
Gill, Lemieux said that in ten- 
to"fifteen years ill classes would 
be conducted in French. 

For the present, however MIS 
was concentrating on the lower 
grades In the primary schools 
because they are interested not 
so much in the present as the . 
future. 

.:.Wje do not expect this genera- 
tion' to' change, but' we hope the 
next one will. 

Lemieux went on to say that 
official bilingualism was an im- 
possibility. 

There coùld only be one offi- 
cial language, in a state, he b&; 
lieved, and French should be the 
only official language in Quebec 
with English the only official lan^ 
guage in the rest of Canada.'. 

"Quebecers do not care about 
the aspirations of the French- 
speaking minorities outside Que- 
bec; they only want to Insure 
the survival of their language and 
culture within this one province 
and to do . this French must be- 
come the only official language. 

This is not separatism, he said, 
only a desire to .exist as a 
French-Quebecer. . 



ATTENTION GRADUATE 
ilURSES 



I would like to clarify some 
confusion which has arisen 
concerning the status of Grad- 
uate Nurses under the propo- 
sed new constitution. This 
constitution does not disen- 
franchise Graduate Nurses; the 
original amendment was sub- 
amended by the executive (see 
Daily, October 11, Article VI, 
clause 2g (iv)) to enable them 
to vote along with graduate 
students, as before. Further, 
an additional, clause was ad- 
ded to Article V, paragraph 1, 
to rediicé the' fee to the Stu- 
dents' Society by $2.50 to 
Ç12.00. Both of these sub- 
amendments were accepted at 
the beginning of the open meet- 
ing on Friday, October 18. 

Robert Hajaly. 

President, Students' 
Society 
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WHAT'S WHAT 

HANSUYIN 

The second in Dr. Han's series of lectures at the Sir Aurthur 
Currie Memorial Gym will be held at 8:30 tonight - . 




FRENCH STUDENTS 



/ 



In an effort to get students' ideas and complaints about their 
courses, so as to formulate more specific demands, there will be a 
mass meeting of all students studying French, any course, any year, 
on Wednesday, October 30, at 1 pm, in Unioti 307 lounge. 

DEBATING UNION 



"McGill?aTCHUcal Look", panâTdisnision, with Bob Cruise, 
John Hamilton, Dick Pomerantz, and M i93Slifion . on Sat., Oct. 26 
11:00am. • 




Tonight at- 6:30 pm in Union 123-124, the Housing Committee 
will discuss its plans forjjhé^mistrucUon of a 300 student coK)p 
house, to bè>gin operation. nexl ^^d emic year, if plans arc approved 
by Council next Monday, /^^^gtcd students are invited. 

GRADUATES FORUM 



on^SHu^oasijgi^ze^at^lo 

present "Campus in (R)evo!ution: A Forward Look at Ou||idSUl", 

in the Lcacock Auditorium. 



Godard on 



Pierrof le Fou 



rr 



It bn'l reoVy o Idm, H's on otiempt al ctnemo". 
It's a sort of hoppenfag, but one that was controhd and domho^^ 



1>i«rrot Ifl Fou b life filBng the screen as a tap filb a both>tub 
that is simuhaneeusly emptYing at the same rale". 

SHOWNG WIS SATURDAY OCT.26 
6 p.in. and 9 p.ni. • PSC Auditorium • 75< 
LEILM^DIAlQGUEflRROGF 



McGill Hillel 
Students' Society 

Welcomes 

The Greater Community 
to the 
McGill Campus 

Come find out more about 

THE^lAROfSfORGANIZATION 
ON CAMPUS 

at our booth in the Union 
and at the House 

3460 Stanley 
Iben All Day - Friday & Sunday 



LADIES' SKI TEAM: CondiUon- 
ning meet at 5:00 pm, ladies locker « 
room, Currie Gyiih,^'; 
NEWMAN CENTER: Mis 1:05 - 
5:06, lunch 12:00^^^2:00, dis- 
cussion on "Authority" 8:30 pm 
3484 Peel St. 

WAA SQUASH: Round robin for 
those interested in going to 
McMaster's. Currie. 12:00 - 2:00. 
REDMEN BAND: Imperative re- 
hearsal. 7:00 pm. Middle Field. 
RUSSIAN CIRCLE: For all those 
interested in Russian culture 
Come to the Union, Rm. B26, 
7:30. Lots of Russian folksongs, 
Bièfreshmcnts will be. served. AU^ 
niéw members are welcome. 
YELLOW DOOR- COFFEE 
HOUSE: 3625 Aylmer, 8:30 nigh- 
tly, folk-group - breakfast. 
YELLOW DOOR: Lunch daily, 
12:00 - 2:00, daily special 25 or 
30 cents, ask for Dorothy. 
nNE ARTS SOaETY : Important 
organi2ational meeting. All mem- 
bers and those interested should 
. attend. Union 458, 1 pm. 

DRAMA MAJORS: MeeUng of all 
students in the English drama 
majors program to discuss par- 
tidpation^jn^.ELA and other 
issues. Uidon B23 àt 1 pm. ■ 
SKI CONDITIONING FOR WO- 
MEN: Turner' Bone Rm., Currie 
Gym, 1:15 pm. 

SYMPHONIC BAND: Full re- 
hearsal, Redpath Hall, 7:30 pm. 
WOMEN'S INTERCOLLEGIATE 
BASKETBALL: Tiyouts continue, 

»im leaves Currie Gym for Monk- 
. ilmdsHigh7pm. 

, WOMENT'S INTERCOLLEGIATE 
VOLLEYBALL: PracUce at . 
Monklands High School, bus 
leaves Currie Gym, 5:15 pm, re- 
turns, 7 pm. Be dressed and rea- 
dy to leave. 

CANTERBURY EUCHARIST: 
5:30 pm, dinner, 6:00 pm, 3555 . 
Universi^. ; ■ajrttflTiijivajiaiiif^j 
"LITTLE M/A'^pl^nmE^?: 
Music rehearMi; /Littie'"'^ Maiy, 
Ernestine, Capt. Jim and Oscar, 
RVC Green Room, 8 pm. . . 
FIGURE SKATING: Men and wo- 
men, nhns in 'RVC classroom, 
2 pm, class and club members 
invited. 

ITALIAN SOCIETY: Soccer niatch 
against the Greek Society, 
Upper Campus, 3pm. 



HILLEL: Jack Ncwield, author 
-of The Prophetic ■ Minority and 
Village Voice columnist, speaking 
on Electlon'68, 3460 Stanley, 
1pm. 

EIC: Registration of new members 
McConncll lobby, 1 pm. 
JAZZ SOCIETY: Rehearsal, 307 
Union, 8 pm. 

SANDWICH TEATRE: "Bits of 
Pete and Dub" by Michael Nelson 
and Fred Innis, Union Theatre, 
1pm. 

THE SOCIOLOGY STUDENTS' 
UNION: Vote on proposed mani- 
festo. Union B23-24, 3 pm. 
SAVOY SOaETY: No mÊeUng 
today. 

CHESS CLUB: Tournament be- 
gins. Union B24, 7:15 pm, bring 
your clocks if you can. 
DEBATING UNION: MeeUng for 

îi-TOvice debaters, L230, 1pm. 

^SOdAL"'' JUSTICE IN MIDDLE 
EAST: Study seminar, 2nd meeting. 
Union B23, 7 pm. , 
CYCOM: Open house at Eaton's; 
PL/1, E408, 1 pm. 
RADIO MCGILL: Operator trai- 
ning, lecture on the console; Rm. 
327, 1:15 pm. 

MCGILL HELLENIC CLUB: Mee> 
ting, Rm. 457-58. 5 pm. 
MCGILL LITERARY SOCIETY: 
Recorded poetry in poetry rm., 
3rd floor. Arts BIdg. 7 pm. 
RED & WHITE REVUE: The 
Revue needs set designers and ex- 
:perienced set constructors, ex- 
perenced stage manager. 
Come up to the Revue office. Union 
322,1 pm. 

FENGNG: Men and women, 
fencing rm. Currie Gym, equip- 
ment provided, 7 pm. 

BRITISH BUMP COFFEE HOUSE 
Live entertainment, 3607 Clark 
St., Sat. 8:30 pm. 

CHORAL SOCIETY: Regular 
practice, Union Ballroom, 5 pm. ••■ 
SCARLETT KEY: Important mee- 
ting for all members. Union 
457, 1 pm. 

MCGILL WEST INDIAN SOQE- 
TY: Presidential elections and 
review of Congress of Black 
Writers, Union 457-58, 7 pm. v 
PSYCHOLOGY CLUB: General , 
meeting for all those interested. 
Union 466, 8 pm. 

PHYSICS SOaETY: MeeUng 
L219, 1 pm, movies on atomic 
energy for space. 

AMATEUR RADIO CLUB: Morse 
code classes will be given today, 
1 pm. New members, as well as 
old, are welcome. Union 401. 



\ — 



OPEN 
HOUSE 

Delta S/'g 
Beer Bash 

i 

featuring 

THE IVIIND 



3592 University Guys • $1 .00 

Saturday : 4 pm to infinity and a free beer 

Girls - Free 



PSA: MeeUng, discussion of 
Open SecUon meeUng wiUi faculty 
of Oct. 11 and planning for next 
meeUng. Also, a declaration sup- 
port for CEGEP students vrill 
be presented for raUficaUon. 

FRIDAY 

INTERCOLLEGIATE FIELD 
HOCKEY TOURNAMENT: Part 

1, McGill hosts. 

ISLAMIC SOCIETY: Prayers 
Union 327, 1:15 pm. 

YELLOW DOOR COFFEE HOU- 
SE: The Breakfast, 3625 Aylmer, 
8:30 nightly, lunch dally, 12-2 
pm. 

l\f0C: Background trip to Mt. Mar- 
cy, leaving this morning, call 
CoUin 672-5697. v 

CANTERBURY: Eucharist folio- 
wed by coffee and donuts, 3555 
University, 7:30 pm. 
HILLEL: Mervin Vcrbit, Profes- 
sor of Sociology at Brooklyn Colle- 
ge, speaking on "Jewish CoUege 
Students in Revolt", 3460 Stanley, 
12pm. 

FILM SOCIETY: International 16 
series - Eisenstein's "Alexander 
Nevsky" L132, 6:30 and 9 pm. 

CYCOM: Open house, no classes. 

RED & WHITE REVUE: The 
Revue néeds a set designer and 
stage manager, come up lo Union 
322,1pm. 

SATURDAY 

INTERCOLLEGIATE FIELD 
HOCKEY TOURNAMENT: Part 
l,McGlUhosls.^i$Atâ^tf^ ■ 
mM DlAfiCkïUEf^'Pierrot le 
Fou" by Jean-Luc Godard. Dis- 
bussion after each screening. 6 
and 9 pm PSCA.0.75. 
YELLOW DOOR COFFEE HOUSE 
Folk Group nlghUy. Also break- 
fast 8:303625 Aylmer. , 
CANTERBURY: Open House 
12-4 pm. 3555 University SUwt. 
FILM SOCIETY: IntemaUonal 
series 16. Eisenstein's "Alexan- 
der Nevsky". 6:30 and 9 pm. 
L132. 

CypOM^Open House. No classes. 
Bold DEWÎMA SESSIONS: Facul- 
ty and community children invited 
to parUcipate. Saturdays at Uni- 
versity Center. 1:30 pm. 933- 
4085. . ■ , 

BRITISH BUMP: Coffee House in 
Ute true tradiUon - sUff upper 
lip and all that. Folk groups and 
other paraphernalia, DonaUons 
.25. 3607 Clark Street. Saturday 
8:30 pm. 

LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE: Mu- 
sic Rehearsal. RVC Green Room. 
Mary, Nancy, ..Young Ladies at 
1:30, Oscar at 2:30. Full company 
at 2:45. 

DEBA-nNG UNION: McGill: A 
CriUcal Look". Panel discussion 
wiUi Bob Cruise, John Hamilton 
and Marie Wilson. 11 am. PSCA. 

SUNDAY 

UNITED CHURCH STUDENTS: 
Student common Room, Divinity 
Hall (Milton Gate), 7:30. 
WELLOW DOOR COFFEE 
I HOUSE: Hootenachy, 3625 Ayl- 
rmer 8:30 nightly. 
CANTERBURY: Eucharist follow- 
ed by breakfast, 10 am dinner 7 
pm. followed by Eucharist, 8 pm., 
3555 University. 

CYCOM: Open house, no classes. 
AUGUSTANA HOUSEUuUieran 
Worship Service, :^.7|SpSî^Nre 
Fibn "The Hutlerites",'' coffee 
and discussion follows, 8 pm; 
3483 Peel. 
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Faculty elects senators 



byJACKLAZAROVIC 

McGiU's newly-revised Senate 
is beginning to take stiapc. 

Elections were held in all fa- 
culties during the last two weeks 
to determine staff representa- 
tion, which , has been increased 

|lîiî'S9î'oPlhê'fdiilr divisions of 
the Faculty of Arts and Science, 
three members were elected 
serving staggered terms of office 
of one, two, or three years, the 
duration of the terms being de- 
termined by the choosing of lots.. 

There will be diviâonal elect- 
ions each year for the selection 
of one senator. 

Senators from the Faculty of 
Arts and Science (with terms of 
office in brackets): . 



HUMANITIES: 




W.O. Judkins 


(1) 


CD. Gordon 


(2) 


H.J. Maitre 


(3) 


SOCIAL SCIENCE: 




Noumoff 


(1) 


R Vogel . 


(2) 


F. Henry , 


(3) 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE: 




G. Maclachlan 


(1) 


V. Pasztor 


(2) 


J.D. Metrakos 


(3) 


PHYSICAL SaENCE: 




P.R. Wallace 


(1) 


S. Orvig 


(2) 


L. Yaffe 


(3) 



FACULTY OF EDUCATION: 
M. Horowitz 
J.H. Widdop 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING: 

T.J. Pavlasek 

H.H. Yates 

W. Bruce 

M. Weber" 

FACULTY OF 

GRADUATE STUDIES: 

D.E. Woodsworth 

FACULTY OF LAW: 

J.W. Dumford 

D.W.M. Waters 

FACULTY OF MEDiaNE: 

J.C.Beck - 

D.V. Bates 

FACULTY OF DENTISTRY: 
M.A. Rogers 

FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT: 
P.J.Sandiford 

Administration seats on Senate 
have been decreased from 24 to 
17. The Chancellor, IM^ralii 
Vice-Principals, and D^isifof: 
Faculties retain full membership. 



. There are also two members- 
at-large, A. E. Malloch and D. 
Bindra. 

FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE: 
H.R.Neilson 
B.P.WarkenUn- , 
FACULTY OF MUSIC: 
LAnhalt 



SENATE CANDIDATES 

Candidates for student 
representatives on Sen- 
ate rVdII speak and ans- 
wer questions today from 
1 Jb pm~ in the Union 
Ballrooni^^ r - 



ENGINEERING 

^■nâmtinued from page 1 

Ail agTMd that there sbbuld .be 
an enUty providing tHe^!B;S.W. 
within the Faculty of Arts and' 
Sciences. The majority voted tliat 
the department of Social Work 
. should be included within the So- 
cial Sciences division. 

Barbara BergërM^%it, and 
the only observff'a^e meet- 
ing, told the faculty that there 
was "a lack of communication 
between each department within 
tiie social sciences division", and 
there would be a "contribution to 
tills by the establishment of a new 
department" 

Three reports have been pre- 
sented concerning the adminis- 
trative structure of the Faculty of 
graduate studies; however, no de- 
cisions or recommendations were 
mad^yestèrdày.) A' motion was 
pàssed^'tô^'iislc^ihè Faculty, as a 
whole, to debate this issue be- 
cause other proposab may be 
presented. 

A report on South Asian studies 
suggesting content and structure 
was presented by Professor 
Wright and carried by the dlvi- 
sion. It will be presented to the 
Faculty Council. 

A conunittee was also set up to 
study the formalization of an area 
major in African studies. 



but the following administrators, 
although they are considered to 
have a voice in the Senate, no 
longer have voting privileges: 
WARDEN OF ROYAL VICTORIA 
COLLEGE - H.C. ReynolSs 
DIRECTOR OF UNIVERSITY EX 
TENTION - E.C. Webster 
DIRECTOR OF UNIVERSITY LI- 
BRAIRIES - K. Crouch 
VICB-DEANS OF THE FACULTY 
OFARTSANDSCTENCE: 
Humanities - J. Trentman 
Social Sciences - S. J. Frankel 
Biological Sciences - G.A. Fer- 
guson 

Physical Sciences - W.F. Hitsch- 
feld - :' - 

The most important change in 
the Senate structure, however, is 
the inclusion of elected students. 
Peter Ellis of Macdonald College 
has already been ' chosen. The 
. Senate vrill be completed on Octo- 

^^^i^Sâ^^ÉËËi!l^^^ campus 
^wta#inf^lnfenaining seven 
students. 



PSAfacing 
controversy 



The Political Science Asso- 
ciation will hold a special mee- 
ting to discuss problems encoun- 
tered since the. open meeting ;, 
held with the Politicar Science 
Department October 11 and pro- 
blems which are expected to 
arise at the next open meeting, 
scheduled to be held a week from 
tomorrow. . , 

, A statement for the province's 
CEGEP students will abo be pre- 
sented for ratification. It is likely 
that the PoliUcal Science Depart- 
ment will be asked to sign the sta- 
tement with the students. 

The political Science Associa- 
tion has beoi attempting to effect 
reform in the structure of the 
Political Science section of the 
Department of Political Science 
and Economics. 

In particular, it has been 
attempting to win parity repre- 
sentation with .faculty on depart- 
mental committees and secure 
assurances in principle for this 
concept of representation. 

After the meeting of October 
11, many members of the associa- 
tion expressed fears that serious 
obstacles were blocking any signi- 



ficant advances ' on substantive 
matters.jj 
THE |RSCT8g ai5pressed. the 

^dî?pn5Çwali^?wo3ld^be^et 
with counter-or complementary 
proposab by the faculty. 

Early adjournment 

The question of democrati- 
zation of the department, which 
had been expected to draw heated 
■and lengthy debate was instead 
sandwiched between a. series of 
cominittee reports and an early 
adjournment. 

According to Arnold August, 
chairman : .qf^the^ association, 
discussions CwtW^e;department 
have not progressed as far as had 
once seemed possible. 

August termed the suggestion 
"ridiculous" and cited the fact 
.that over a hundred political scien- 
ce ' students attended a / recent 
meeting of the association. 

An expected meeting of the 
faculty to determine a plan for 
dealing with the students' de- 
mands has notyçt taken place. 

The meeting will be held in 
room 226 at 1pm. 



Distribution oft/ie 
birtli control bool( 
proceeds smoothly 

Distribution yesterday of the Birth Control Handbook on the cam- 
puses of McGlll and Sir George Williams Universities met \vith lit- 
tle or no unfavorable reaction, and no major problems. , 

However, Allen Feingold, editor of thelHandbook^^^ui^dltt^^^ 
original printing was far too small to be'fuUy'effecUve.^'^tiierhKe 
or at Sir George, where the demand for the book is as great as at 
McGill. 

Sir George received only 2000 copies' for distribution, compared 
with 12,000 copies for McGill. Two other co-sponsors of the publica- 
tion, Macdonald College and Bishop's abo received 2000 an 1000 
copies respectively, for a total edition of 17,000. 

Feingold said that in ordering and subsidizing only 2000 copies, 
the Students' Society of Sir George had ened, as total enrolment 
there, including night students, exceeded that of McGill. He abo cri- 
ticbed the method of dbtribution at Shr George as not being as free 
and open as at McGill. - 

He added that 12,000 copies would not be enough to fill the de- 
mand on thb campus. Most of the copies left on tables in .various 
campus buildings for dbtribution were gone by about noon y'esto'day. 
However, copies are still available both at the Students' Coundl 
office and at the Conception Control Committee office in room 416 
of the Union. 

Further printings, he said, would depend on demand from Sir Geor- 
ge; rieqiies'ts from other bistitutions, and further funding from.Coun- 
dl. He expressed "general disappointment" with Council's attitude 
so far towards the Handbook. 

The Universities, he added, have failed in thdr responsibility to 
avail thdr students of this type of information. Students' sodeties, 
therefore, have the responsibility to pressure the universities to 
fullfil their social obligations in thb respect, and to provide such 
information in the Interim, he continued. 

Fdngold will be the subject of a taped interview on the CBC Mon- 
day. 

The basic issue, he contends, is not merely prevention of concep- 
tion, but the liberation of women in sodety. The reason that unfavor- 
able reaction to dbtribution of the Handbook has been nil, he said, 
b that sodety needs the productivity of liberated women more than 
it needs tlie stabilbing.effect of women without benefit of conception 
controb. 



Rendez-Vous '68 
opens tomorrow 



An estimated 10,000 vbitors 
are expected to be shown around 
McGlll's campus when the bilin- 
gual, triennial McGjll Open House, 
this year called Rendez-Vous " 
'68, opens on Friday. 

"The five major tours are: Arts, 
Biolo^cal Sdence, Medical Sd- 
ence. Engineering, and a special 
dbplay, the theme of which is 
"The University and the future". 
Part of it deab with the province 
of Quebec. 



Berkeley sit-in backs 
Cleaver's racism course 



BEIRKELEY, Calif., - About 200 students began a 
sit-in at the University of California yesterday to 
protest denial of credit for a course on racbm with 
Black Panther Eldridge Cleaver as a lecturer. 

The scene was Sproul Hall, where a massive sit-in 
December, 1964, highlighted the so-called Free Speech 
Movement that first, focused worid attention on the 
Berkeley campus as a centre of student rebellion. 

The new sit-in began shortly after Geaver made 
hb third lecture on the 28,000-student campus. 

The university board of regents voted Sept 30 that 
a guest lecturer could make only one appearance in 
a course for credit. 



Sponsors of the student-initiated racbt course then . 
decided to conduct; it . on a . noHHS^ basb so tliat 
Geaver, a convict on piàrbléand author, could give 10 
lectures. But they pushed a fight for credit. 

Cleaver told the studenb: "If you think thb b 
worthwhile, then do your thuig." 

"We will remain at the regbtrar's office on the 
first Hoor of Sproul Hall until credit b granted," read 
a statement by students of Social Analysb 139X, the- 
controversial course. 

• 

Many carried signed forms with their names and 
whom to notify for bail in event of arrests. 



The Englbh Department is ^ 
holding a series of seminars to 
demonstrate the student-teacher 
interaction in a "free university" 
atmosphere. 

The French Studies program 
will have a film on the Québec way 
ofUfe. 

Dbcussion paneb will probe 
such topics as "marijuana - 
Hamdess^^t or destructive" and 
The Effect of CÉGEPs on Englbh- 
language education." 

Dbplays by the biological sd- 
ence and medical science dcpart- 
menb will feature such demon- 
strations as hearing tesb In 
babies recorded by computers 
and dbplays concerning the care 
and breeding of exotic fish. The 
engineering and Physical Science 
tour will include the new 100,- 
000-volt electron microscope and 
studies in cloud physics. - 

Dbplays are designed to give 
the public an overall view of the 
university. 

There will also be a slide.^ 
show given by the personnel de- 
partment to illustrate McGiU's 
history and its present-day 
"people involvement". 

A first aid stand, information 
booths and stands selling re- 
freshments will be on hand to 
sustain visitors. 
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A// the ne ws 
that's printed 
to fit 



by 
MARK 
STÀROWICZ 



~ In 1963, during the period of the Front: dè:Liberation 
Québécois bombinp in Montréal, the management of Ca- 
nadian Press, the national news service, ordered its Québec 
bureaus: "Play down the FLQ stuff." 

Canadian Press is owned and run by all the newspaper 
publishers in the system on a co-operative basis. The 
vast majority of these publishers are, of course, English 
and have interest links with ithè!. business and industrial 
sector. They . ar einaturaU^ jC oj^ rned about the stability 
of the political'aiiVecbnoRiic^te^ and were disturbed 
by the possible effects of the bBnibings. . r i-C' .^ . i 

Either because of a direct consortium among the niorè 
powerful publishers, or by Canadian Press's accurate as- 
sesment of how these men wanted the FLQ stories liandled, 
the blockage went into effect. - -, . 

The Montreal English ^m jUM^pi^jffent along. 
. A community of int^^^^rai^w control the po- 
litical cliniate by doctorinlgtiie ^m^jj^^ 

This blockage plot was foilêâ.^howcvff/by the Taront 
Star and The Toronto Telegram, which gave the stories 
proper coverage and play, and prevented the more intran- 
sigent publishers from having their way. 

The first column in this "Brass Slug" series made 
the statement that there is a news blockage in Montréal, 
■and named some of the men who were, diredly^.indliKct- 
,ly, th'é'%OTfT(Bponsibié'ff6i|i^^^ 
ment, and this column vri UUiSSittMflilWBiwPi^ 
how the news is blocked. ' 

An interesting case in point is the coverage of Queen 
Elizabeth's ill-starred visit to Québec City in the fall of 
1964. 

Québec was jammed with armed soldiers in the streets, 
there to keep the lid on a highly explosive mood which reign- 
ed in the dt" at the time. Riots were feared, Parliiament 
publicly vol :ed /concern about possible attempts to as- 
sassinat** thti Qiieen. The fears of unrest were largely borne 
out by tl e hostile reaction the Queen received. 

But in their advance 'stories on the Québec situation 
prior to the Queen's visit. The Montreal Star and The Ga- 
zette, did not convey this situation, at all. 



As far as The Star was concerned, despite a little 
tension here and there and added precautions to safeguard 
the health of our beloved monarch, things were rosy. 

, The Gazette correspondent filed a story which told it 
as it really was - "Québec is an armed camp tonight..." 
Gazette publisher Charles Peters bluntly refused to run 
the facts, and instructed the news desk virtually to ignore 
them. Arguments carried on for hours, between the Gazet- 
te's Québec correspondent, the news desk and the intran- 
sigent Peters. 

: ^■ A compromise was finally arrived at, after the corres- 
pondent's report was hacked up according to Peter's ins- 
tructions (Peters could have no idea what was happening, 
but knew what he thought should be happening in Quebec), 
and watering it down with wire service copy. 

This package of butchered bastardy was run with^. 
a Canadian Press credit, and topped off with the 

IpocHtically ambiguous headline: "Quebec All Set for 

^Queen's Visit." 

In 1958, to turn to the French press for a moment, 
a Le Devoir reporter broke the Natural Gas scandal, re- 
vealing embarrassing links between high government of- 
ficials and several grand swindles. It was an excellent 
piece of . investigative journalism. The next time we saw 
the reporter's name in Le Devoir it was over a weekly 
skiing column. 

English Canada's hysterical and distorted view of Qué- 
bec's problems, aspirations and nationalist movements can 
be largely attributed to the EInglish press'in Montreal. . 

Some intelligent criticism has on odd occasions crept 
into the Star, but The Gazette's paranoia is unmatched. 

An example of The Gazette's balanced news policy te 
its handling of René Lcvcsque's declaration in favor of 
Québec independence in the summer of 1967. 

When Eric Kierans stepped out onto the field as a self- 
styled giant-kiUer wAo was tô aice Lévesque out of the Obér- 
ai Party, his attack made the Iteadlinc and a lengthy, detailed 
story pointing out the errors in Lévesque's position.follow- 
ed. The finance pages did a spedàî section oh Levesque's 
, horrible proposition. 



The declaration, one of the most significant develop- 
ment in Qùébec's recent political history, got about seven 
inches of one column towards the bottom of The Gazette's 
front page, with a sketchy and incomplete summary of his 
program for independence and association. 

How can a Gazette reader judge the Lévesque theste 
and the Kierans arguments when he never got an even 
marginally complete account of Lévesque's platform? 

An experience I had when I worked for The Gazette il- 
lustrates the news philosophy that creates this blockage. 

A series of articles I had participated in writing on 
protest movements in the United States was discontinued 
abruptly when Charles Peters decided a four-part series 
on Black Power, unrest among youth and New Left con- 
stituted "excessive concentration on explosive issues." 
.^rti Were a revolution to break out in thte country, The 
Gazette would find the space to cover horticultural ex- 
hibitions to avoid concentrating on explosive issues. 

The firsts edition of The Gazette (apj>earing downtown at 
9:30 pm the night before the morning final) makes more 
interesting reading than the finaL - - 

Between the first and the final the pubUsher receives 
a copy of the first edition at home, peruses it for little 
no-nos his staff has committed, and phones in to have 
them jerked out before the final. 

Thus a full-page report of the LSD and marijuana phen- 
omenon three years back appeared in the 9:30 edition, but 
in the final the same page was filled with wastebasket sto- 
ries of f the teletypes. 

Thus an article presenting the moderate Arab view in 
the Arab-Israeli war last year (printed two weeks after the 
end of the 6-day war) was jerked out between editions. 

There has been one decent newspaper published in this 
city in this decade - that was the La Presse strike paper, put 
out by the reporters of La Presse while they were on 
strike. 

It was an open paper, investigative, critical, courageous. 

Just one newspaper run by journalists would in the space 
of a few weeks turn the counûy upside down. 
• That's why there ten't one. 



NOTES 



It's about 
time 

Birth Control Handbook. Published 
■by the Student's^^Society of McGiil 
University 'anâ'^'âistributed free to 
students at Montreal's English- 
language universities. 38 pp. 

The Birth Control Handbook is probably 
the best thing to hit thte campus since mo- 
therhood and apple pie. 
---PubUshed by the'Studente' Society and 
released yesterday, it te a compilation of 
htformatiôn^'bn conception control, with 
b^cten>ànd material on anatomy, hormo- 
nâllialances and the • menstrual cycle. 
Throughout, the material te presented in 
aL^cfual, explicit, and analytical fashion. 
/The handbook makes no explicit value 
/judgments as to morality of pre-marital 
or any other kind of sexual relations. It just 
présente information for the giri who 
doesn't want to get pregnant. And the 
spirit behind the handbook is tliat a woman 
shouldn't have,tg,g^K:%BaQUl9be.doanIt 
want to gt/SptegfoM 

The bulk of the mâteHirfn'th'ê handbook 
concentrates on the various: methods of 
contraception, explanations of how each is 
used, effectiveness,, side effecte and psy- 
chological reactions. But behind the facte 
Ues the implicit judgment that a woman's 
just as valid as a man's. 



Say the editors in their introduction: 

We see the handbook and contraception 
in general as playing a major role in the 
liberation ,.ofa \iyo men. . Once child-bearing 
becpmes:on(e'b|(Uph''aihdng many and wo- 
man has some pàwer to control her des- 
tiny, she may well be less ready to ac- 
cept subservience as. an inevitable part 
of her condition... . ; 
It is incumbent upon women to begin to 
liberate themselves, to seek and obtain 
laiposition of equality with men in the 
lwo*d^ve and sodal processes. The 

MKâs^the potential for making women 
Igente In thte process. 

And it's about time. 

The handbook does take a definite stand 
in the two signed articles on abortion. But 
after reading the repressive laws against 
abortion, one would hate people not to. 

And it's interesting that the only people 
Donald Kingsbury has seen since his first 
article on abortion last year have been 
pregnant women.. How many articles will 
he have to '!^wHte? before we understand 
what he's saying enough to try to do some- 
thing about it? 

The handbook has a fair number of ty- 
pographical'eRors. Other than that, there's 
little to say against it. 

. Rita SHERMAN 




Blafra idea 
absurd 

Sir, ■ 

The idea of importing 500,000 people 
from the tropical jungles of Africa to the 
subarctic Northwest Territories te ateurd. 



Uj;UiQy,l^dime|and^^ up North making 
theiiï^contmt 'would be a phenomenal ex- 
pense. More probably any refugees would 
gravitate to the industrial cities along our 
southern border. Thte would lead to a swel- 
ling of the labor force (we already have a 
very high unemployment rate), lowering of 
wage3.!»|Mj|Jt^ dte- 
contentfandrarimS^il^ the system 
te screwy, but it can't be changed hi a 
month or a year and one shouldn't hastily 
make tMnp worse.' . 

The only worthwhile real effort we could 
make te to keep Biafrans alive in Biafra. 
The first step must be the blocking of arms 
sales to Nigeria and Biafra. Suteiequently 
an international peace-keeping and peace- 
making force should be set up. 

The other present proposal of depending 
upon the altniteni of altrutem of free peo- 
ple to send money and supplies to Biafra te 
superficial: a) it ten't worldng, and b) if it 
did it may prolong the war and suffering. 

Whether these people are white or black 
te ^relevant so far as hnportation te con- 
cerned. The Doukhobors were in a far better 
position to re-adapt and were far from 
content 

EdChoueke, 
BA2 

^ Biafra idea 
stupid 

Sir. 

The idea endorsed by Robert Chodos in 
your "Notes" column of October 22 that 
half a million Biafrans be resettledjn the 
Northwest Territories te totally stupid. 
First. of talLanyitot iwLo ^ ^ tropical country 
^iroMajaaMa^ g B ^ ^ difficulty living 
in (^(k's NortfirAdjiisting to the cUmate 
and'veiy different way of life would be next 
to hnpossible for them. Secondly it te ob- 



vious that Mr. Chodos has never been to 
the N.W.T. Right now it cannot support 
another Vt million of any kind of people. 
There are vh^ially no roads, no farming, 
no lumbering hidustry, and only litUe min- 
ing and poor hunting. Sure, it's got the 
potential to hold millions of people, but not 
at ite present state of super-undervelop- 
.ment An extra half a million of anybody up 
there right now would starve within three 
mont hs.andxW e'd be back trying to ak-drop 
food.ibMa^ithere are no' roads or farms. 
And you'ninMl a hell of à lot more food to 
keep you going at 40 below than 80 above. . 
And as for Biafrans being able to hack thte - 
and Chodos says it's an excellent idea - 
buUshityoudumby. 

Roland Procter, 
MDCM I 
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The greatest show on earth 



OR 



On the historical 
experience of 
open meetings 

Some empirical 
generalizations 



For the last year and a . half 
at McGill, there has been^iiiucb, 
heated debate on the likely ÔDth° 
sequences of open faculty and Se-, 
nate meetings. The debate ihas^ 
been hardly illuminating, and tUl 
is only partly due to the stupidity 
and evasiveness of the spokes- 
men for closed meetings. For, as 
a noted German social scientist 
of the nineteenth century once put 
it, theoretical disputes can only 
be ultimately resolved in pract* 
ice. 

But history has advanced to the 
point where we now have some 
concrete practical evidence on 
this question. The open Political. 
Science section 'meeting^of^cto- 
ber 11, and the opeifSoiate.meet- 
ing of October 18 provide primary 
data from which some meaning- 
ful generalizations can be deri- 
ved. (The development of a valid 
empirical theory on this question • 
must await the opening of meet- 
ings of the Board of Governors 
and some of the other Depart- 
ments: so far, we have analysed 
only vfiat may be perhaps ex- 
ceptional cases. Le. liberals — 
Neanderthal behavior has jret to 
be scrutinized.) ■ 

The Political Science meeting 
was subjected to a lengthy tirade 
delivered by one John Shingler,. 
Assistant Profe^or. Asked to 
express his ophiion on the stu- 
dents' demand for representa- 
tional parity with faculty, Pro- 
- f essor Shii^er began , his 15- 
minutei^trip^by^ asking the Politi- 
sât Sdcàiicé Association whom they 
represented, and expressing his 
strong suspicion that they consist- 
ed of only a vociferous minority 
of all Political Science students. 
Professor Shingler then address- 
ed 'his remarks, to the main issue 
on the floor: thé student demand 
for parity. He was quite clear 
about wliat he thought of their 
position: it was an extremely 
radical measure that has never 
been introduced anywhere in 
Ncrtii America,. it was no solution 
to the real problems, and any- 
way this was the fint time he 
had heard of the demand for 
parity and he had not yet formu- 
lated an opinion on it. Tlic kids 
would be better off, he thought, 
if they had informal, student- 
faculty discussions and parties. 

When Professor StUngler had 
finished, puzzled expressions 
came over the faces some of the 
PSA leaders. John Shingler (who 
calls hiniseU r an - anarchist) had 
been their political mentor. For 
this same John Shingler, in a 



paper delivered to a CUS Semi- 
nar in May 1968; had said: 

"The essential question is 
whether to mobilize, ad hoc and 
ïtemporarly, : around particular 
'iSues, to demand and exercise 
participation in common struct- 
ures on a minority basb, or to 
seek a common forum in which 
parallel structures exist on the 
ibasis of parity. Most ofQdal 
student organizations have opted 
for anything but parity with the 
result that they have easily been 
outmanoeuvered, outwitted, out- 
talked and outvoted... (emphasis 

l'Iiivaiiab^?¥iuefCaiiadtan . si- 
tuation is such that the majority 
of the student body is either in- 
different or passively in support 
of the status, quo... Those who< 
seek to tnuisform, therefore, are 
almost invariably in a minority; 
they must act accordingly." 
(emphasis mine). 

The analysis of these items of 
behavior 1^ Professor Shingler 
. seems to indicate that the open- 
ing of meetings may have a 
traumatic effect upon partici- 
pants, causing a fundamental 
redirection of attitudes. 

But a comparative perspective 
may well ihrâlidate this hypoth- 
esis. The behavior of the other 
participants in the Political 
Science meeting and in the open 
Senate meeting strongly suggests 
that many have neither the cou- 
rage nor the honesty of John 
Shingler in explicitly and articu- 
lately putting forth a substantive 
position, even if that position has 



changed in a period of five 
ptonths. . 

The behavior of the individuaiur^ 
.in the Senate meeting indicates 
that most of the members of a 
deliberative assembly become 
extremely tight-lipped when con- 
fronted with student observers. 
Injijlebattng Professor Ftankel's 
.ihotimi^oh the CEGEPs, the de- 
cision-makers were in most 
instances capable of emitting 
only incoherent, qualified and 
brief mutterings. Statements by 
Vice-Principal Oliver, .normally 
a very articulate and oily waffler, 
that "I think I deplore the stu- 
dents taking action" and "1 feel 
ashamed remaining neutral in a 
matter like this" are striking 
examples of this phenomenon. 

.The one exception to this ge- 
neral behavior pattern was, not 
surprisingly. Dean Stanley B. 
Frost. Sitting on Dr. Robertson's 
extreme left. Dr. Frost, to cons- 
tant peals of laughter from the 
student benches, repeatedly stated 
in no uncertain terms what he 
thought of each clause of~Dr. 
Frankel's motion. To him it was.,; 
a "bag of poUtical cUchés" tjhat| 
might "land us in very giave«^ 
troubles." 

, .^lie.data;niay be biased by the 
: f aci^Uiat^miahy of thé Senate's 
stars didn't put in a full perform- 
ance. E.R. Pounder, chief spokes- 
man for McGill on the CEGEPs, 
was absent; Maxwell Cohen left 
very early in the meeting; Rocke 
Robertson rarely spoke, except 
for the odd joke at which all the 
Senators, in the proper manner, - 
immediately laughed, than lapsed 
into silence again; and Dean 
Woods's main contribution was the 
occasional short. .. 

Althou^ there is no data to 
confum this hypothesis, direct 
observation leads one to believe 
that most Senate^ me mbers " did 
not express tb^frealfpnfeferen- 
- ces and opinions in' this meeting. 
They only indirectly gave each 
other sipals. Dean Woods re- 
plied to a lengthy Students' Coun- 
cil brief, demanding that Senate 
take a radical position, by af- 
fhining that "I have very s^ous 
reservations about a lot that's, 
in the students' brief". 

Some of the less clever parti- 
cipants strongly objected, though 



in cryptic language, to' many 
^clauses in Professor Flrankel's 
-motion. But our poor motion- 
formulator was hamstrung: with 
a howling minority of destructive 
students present, he couldn't tell 
his colleagues what was so evi- 
dent to the observers - that the 
motion was a carefully '- worded 
evasion of all the issues, giving 
the appearance but none of the 
substance of a progressive stand. 
But, pushed up against the wall 
by the Senate cretins. Dr. Frankel 
.emitted a dhrect stimulus to 
them: "There is nothing in the 
resolution that implies, in any 
way, support of the students' 
statement" 

Meanwhile, back at the Politi- 
cal Science meeting, similar 
functions were being performed, 
although not in so ^tesque'a 
manner. When directly asked by 
PSA leaders to reply to the spe- 
cifics of the student position on 
democratization, very few of 
the Political Science Professors, 
most of them specialized experts 
in the subject, would offer a re- 
ply. One of the ruder students 
^mnted lo know bow these Pro- 
^fcssbrs could refuse to elaborate 
their views on governing insti- 

by Stan Gray 

tutions when they had been arguing 
all along that the staff has more 
knowledge and sophistication in 
Political Science than students 
do. 

This latter behavior-pattern is, 
' I should mention, quite unfortu- 
nate, inasmuch as many of the 
Professors do have articulate and 
intelligent views on that whole 
question, which the form of an 
open meeting may have prevented 
them from fuUy expressing. . 

Firom the Senate meeting one, 
obtained data showing rather con- 
clusively that the students were 
approximately ten times more on 
the ball than the Senators. In 
response to a detailed Students' 
Council brief on the CEGEPs, 
Senator Fhdayson, Chairman of 
the Board of Marconi Canada, 
allowed that ^I|minotijsure>Jf I 
know what thFdifficulUës^f'the 
CEGEP students are". Another 
policy-formulator said: "I don't 



know if Lionel Grouk (the first 
occupied CEGEP, mentioned in 
the student brief) is occupied". 
And to top it all off, Vice-Princi- 
pal Oliver, McGill's chief nego- 
tiator with the Québec Govern- 
ment, nudntained with a perfect- 
ly 'straight face that he didn't 
have enough' information about 
the CEGEP crisis to take one or 
the other side (although he was 
certaht that he didn't support 
violent seizures of buildings). 

The Senate judiciously refused 
to hear lan Hyman, Students' So- 
ciety . Ebctemal Vice-President, 
who volunteered to give Senate in- 
formation on the CEGEP situation 
before their vote. 

The vote being taken, and Hy- . 
man being subsequently permittèd 
to tell Senate they had ^d nothing, 
Dr. Frankel proceeded to deliver 
his standard Cold-War speech on 
the . totalitarian dangers of im- 
plementing political decisions, 
taken on the basis of political 
doctrines. 

To inject a scientifically un- 
warranted personal emotion, I 
felt I had seen all this before. At 
the first open meeting of the 
Tripartite Commission last year, 
all the observers were quite hn- 
pressed with the illiteracy and 
lack of intellectual sophistica- 
tion of the administrators and 
faculty who spoke, in contrast to 
the students v^o presented well- 
worked out and articulate posi- 
tions. At the hearings of the Dis- 
cipline Committee with John Fe- 
kete last year, one was treated 
to the spectacle of a lengthy 
presentation by a brilliant (and 
McGill's top-raiddng) English 
literature student on the questions 
of satire and literary expression, 
occasionally interrupted by the 
uninformed opinions and snide 
questions of Dean Woods or the 
paranoid political accusations 
(about agitators and confronta- 
tions) of Committee Chairman 
Peny Meyer (who has since been 
promoted to full Professor in 
Maxwell Cohen's Law Faculty). 

Having compiled, tabulated and 
analysed the data on the three 
open meetings, one can predict 
that although students thb year 
will not get their bread from tbe| 
Québec government, they ^Ul 
certainly get their circuses fr iwal 
the Admhiistration and faculty. 




"At the first open meeting of the Tripartite Commission 
last year, all the observers were quite Impressed with the 
Illiteracy and lack of intellectual sophistication of the 




Administrators and faculty who spoke, in contrast to the 
students who presented well worked out and articulate 
positions." 
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Murray Hill is robbing us 



TOWARDS^ end of the UGEQ ral- 
ly at the U de M sports centre on 
Monday a representative of the Mou- 
vement de Libération du Taxi asked 
for support from the students for a 
demonstration against Murray Hill 
Limousine. 

Some six hours later one of Mont- 
real's more vociferous cabbies talk- 
ed about the mass student march, cab 
unions and Murray Hill: 

Union of taxis? 

Oh no. Not me. I'm supporting enough 
thieves as it is. I don't need to feed any more 
of them just because someone says we need 
a union. 

You students had a good march today. I'm 
• glad. 

You know, we've been fighting these guys 
from Murray Hill for years now. v^Wejye. had 
demonstrations and marches. VIe &J&vmok it 
to court. We waited three yeans and proved 
they were operating illegally at the airport. 
But they take it to the higher court and now 
we'll wait another three years. 

You guys can march. But I'm not going to 
bust my ass walking around the streets when 
I've got two boys to put through college. I 
know where the money is, and I'm not going 
to got it in any demonstration. , — 



Maybe you don't know about this Murray 
Hill, eh? They don't have any permit - all 
the rest of us.have to buy one. They charge 
the highest prices in the country and they're 



Solution: Unionize? 

"Over the past 15-20 years we have 
made at least 20 attempts to unionize. 
All have been unsuccessful — because 
the organizers were Incompetent, be- 
cause the big union offer us little help, 
and because the fleet owners and the 
.associations divide us and create arti- 
ficial differences between us. The onlyi 
possible way for us to unionize would 
be for the big unions to put up thousands 
of dollars;... maybe after many years... 
it would work... those who want to 
wait..." 

—from a Mouvement de Libération 

du Taxi pamphlet 



the only ones who can take you into Montreal 
from the airport. And they charge you $2.50 

a person. 




them in the city, Ottawa protects them at the 
airport and Quebec City doesn't make them 
have a permit. 

When Drapeau was running for mayor the 
first time, he came to us and said "Help me 
and I'll help you". So what does he do? 
Nothing. Murray Hill is still robbing us and 
City Hall has free limousine service. 

These guys they want a permit, see? They 
off erred me $6000 once for mine. But I'm 
not dealing with those bastards. Sure I need 
•the dough' but the first guy that sells them a 
permit - let me tell you one thing - he's not 
going to drive no more. He's going to be in the 
river. 

They had the airport at Toronto too before. 
And the cabbies there fought them and got 
them out. But they don't have ail our crooks 
in City Hall and Québec City, 

I marched there once. But now I'm staying 
in the can. My boys are going through col- 
lege. 

We're supposed to have a demonstration in 
Dorval next week - block the roads you know 
so Murray Hill can't get out. They say the 
'stiiclehts are coming to support us. ~ 

Maybe they will. I know one thing. There 
aren't very many taxi drivers who can afford 
to do that. You guys can make the noise. I 



McCarthy People! 

lielp elect PAUL O'DWYER, a vigorous opponent of 
tlie Vietnam war, to tlie U.S. Senate. Volunteers 
needed in Plattsburgh, N.Y. for tlie next two Satur- 
days. For Info and transportation, call 842-1640 
or 931-2301. O'Dwyer lieadquarters in Plattsburgh: 
43 Clinton St. (TeL: 563-3140). 



DOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOÇ 



MILANO STRIPES! 



Glenayr 




Every California grape 
you buy helps keep this 
child hungry. 
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DOUBLE-KNIT 
SWEATERS, 
SKIRTS- 
SLIMS 



Fashion loves the Italian look, and you will too, 
with this chic double-knit long-sleeved pull- 
over in 100% pure wool. It comes in. rich, 
exciting new colours, and the clever touch is 
the accentuating Miiano jjIriPftp In a contrasting 
shade. A neckline'Spp^PWrnts spoiled hair- 
dos. Team it with a Kitten pure wool Wevenit 
skirt or tapered slims, dyed-to-perfectly-match 
the new Fall colours. At good shops every- 
where!' 



it b not • cennim K ITTEN. 



Violence 

sweeping 

Japan 

TOKYO (CUPI) - Violence 
swept Japan Monday as close to 

one million students and labor 
unionists launched massive pro- 
tests against the American go- 
vernment and its Viet Nam po- 
licies. 

Police fought demonstrators in 
Tokyo and Osaka as' protest 
swelled over the Viet Nam war, 
the Japanese-American security 
alliance and American govern- 
ment in Okinawa. 

Following rallies in all parts 
of Tokyo, students massed in the 
heart of the city. They trotted in 
tightly grouped masses, wear-' 
ing red, yellow and blue hehnets 
to shield themselves from billy 
clubs. The dty massed 12,000 
riot police against the demons- 
trators. 

The students, armed with clubs 
and paving stones, were thrownr 
back by police. The cops ^used' 
powerful water cannons to move 
the students back and then charg- 
ed into them with shields and 
billy clubs. 

Another group of demonstrators 
was driven back from the Japa- 
nese parliament buildinp by po- 
lice tear gas and clubs . 

Close to a thousand people were 
arrested and many injureid in the 
riots. No deaths were reported. 

The fiercest battle took place 
-in front of the Japanese Defense 
Department when more than 
1,000 Zengakuren (militant Japa- 
nese students) tried to storm the 
building. 
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1 October 14, 1967, "another high flyer In the market, be- 


VritaT braking and a number of other interesting 



Who 

ruks 

McGiU? 



"A very large part of its impetus," writes Law 
OeaiLMaXwell Cohen of McGill University in his position 
fl^^^'the Tripartite Commission, "û derived from 

can uniyersities'Its^iurannteUecttarUnks^^ 
trative and student patterns of organization and oper- 
ation are with Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Columbia, etc. 
It belongs to the great eastern seaboard system of uni- 
versity life." 

This is a little ambitious, perhaps. It is unlikely 
that even a' major university of an economic colony 
could rub shoulders on an entirely equal basis with the 
most important institutions of the mother country. But if 
in "patterns of organization and operation" is included 
thé character of the relationship with government and 
-business "outside'aÀUien.^ McGill probably .-.does j^j ei y 
much resemble^ofFl^gnuitiiose scale, t^^meri- 
can multiversity. ■ ; 

The most important elements of the multiversity's 
pattern of direct outside involvement are not hard to 
identify-domination of tlie Board of Govemors.thejdgbji 
est governing authority, by captains of industiy.-eSu^ 
sive outside consulting by faculty in manyidepaitmmb; 
a large research apparatus heavily ' funded by govern- 
'<ment, industry, and the military; training schools (the 
Faculty of Management) for tlie lieutenants of industry; 
use of qimpus fadlities for job recruiting by corporate 
employers;' honorary degrees for big businessmen 
(recently, at McGiU, to the president of the CNR, the 
konorary Chairman oritojgj/Tnist, and the Chairman of 
the Board of .Norandifljiiw^; and more or less covert 
conservative poUtical1ituids''under the guise of "institu- 
tional neutraUty"; ;,v><^K?^ V 

''The pattern of McGiU's involvements and control 
:<rdationships has not yet been explored in detail. Evi- 
^^déiiice conUnues to turn up, however, that we are ripe 
'Vfo'ra study after the fashion of New York's Who Rules 
;{ipoIumbia? 

' ' i Sonie professors, for example are involved in more 
than consulting. J. 0. McCutcheoh, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Gvil Engineering, was listed in the last an- 
nual report of Magna Electronics as a Director of that 
company which Is, according to the Financial Post of 





nefitting from the Viet Nam war." "Magna's military 
work is classiried," reported that newspaper the follow- 
ing December 9. "However, Magna is working on at least 
two large orders for missile components for the U.S. 
^ laiy.Vv; ..^^.-..^^ .. .. 

Buf it is in'its research function that any univenity 
with pretensions to prestige makes ils'most signiHcant 
contribution to corporate profit and to the military and 
otherobjectivesofgovemments. ; ; 
. McGill is increasingly a piiblic university in the sense 
that its budgets for operating expenses and capital in-' 
vestment (buildings) are more and more dependent upon 
government support, and corporate and private giving 
is now of minor importance compared to this source, 
and student fees. Research, however, is funded on an-- 
other basis, by contracts and grants-in-aid solicited by 
and awarded to individual professors. 

McGiU's involvement in' military research is not 
nearly.as great as that of Johns Hopkins; MIT, or other 
major Pentagon-oriented "North Amwicah" ùhivénities; 
after all, it is not located in the home country. Funding 
sources for military research at McGill are partly the 
Pentagon and NATO (apart from the U.S. National Aero- 
nautics and Space administration), more often Canada's 
Defence Research Board (DRB) or the Department of 
Defence Production (DDP). • ^ : . , ,^ 

Defence Research Board grantees are irequired^td' 
include in their application a statement of the "relation 
to defence interest" of their proposed work. Many of 
these statements on recent or current work, though 
couched in technical terms, provide intriguing insights 
into the current preoccupations of military science. 
Someexamples: . ■ ^ ".^ 

• From a Psychology professor's' contract with the 
U.S. Office of Naval Research (of the order of $200,000 
over three years): "The Contractor... shall conduct 
research to formulate general principles governing the 
hiteraction of drug effects with other variables (train- 
ing, arousal level, incentives, sensory cues) that deter- 
mine the performance of perceptual-motor and concept 
tual tasks by human operators," which work is, among 
other things, "likely to reveal principles for the che- 
mi^ control of task performance.!' 

^•)Fôrainother Chemistry professor's study of "par- 
ticles 'suspended in liquids..; deformation, bunt and 
coalescence of fluid drops... preparation' and properties 
of a variety of dispersions Including polymer encapsulât-, 
ed aqueous solutions of polymers" financed partly by 
Dow Chemical): 

"Dispersions are encountered in many fields of De- 
fence Science: ABC warfare (aerosols, dusts, bac- 
terial suspensions, detectors, decontaminants and 
pharmaceutical preparations); bio-sdence (e.g. en- 
capsulated microspheres can be used as model cells 
and bacteria, and in pharmaceutics). Synthetic poly- 
mers are being increasingly used In dispersed forms 
such as latexes: and suspensions. ■ Electro-viscous 
dispenions (i.eV dispersions whose viscosity can be 
varied over wide limits byjipid^gM^ectrical field) 
can be used for variabléTtbiqûiitransmission. elec- 





technical applications." - 
Not all contracts are for research, military or other- 
wise. ' In an "Agreement between the U.S.A. and McGill, 
^June 14, 1968," the U.S. government provides funds to 
"purchase suitable books for the American Alcove of 
McGill University in thé fields of American economics, 
history, political sdence and the sodal sciences". So 
far, quite ordinary. 

But Clause IVB reads, "The Grantee will not issue, 
or, permit to be issued, publicity in any for respecting 
Agreement or Grant.or of the fact of the Grantee's 
tlon in any^prommloLth fc jUSIS (United States 
ition Service)j^hless^wtppi>licity bé first ap- 
proved In writing by the Authorized Representative of the 
Contracting Officer" (emnhasis added). 

In its brief to the Royal Commission on BiUngualism 
and Biculturalism, the University again took a position 
which committed It, as a corporate entity, to involvement 
in sodal Issues beyond the spedfic interest of the insti- 
tution. For example: 

"The Commission Is, therefore, called on to do more 
ttian explore different avenues of accommodation bet- 
ween existing political forces; it must push back the 
fronUers of knowledge In a field where too little 
study has been done. In this task It deserves the 
^^port of the university community of Canada as a 
iWhole, and of McGiU University in particular, placed 
as It is at one of Uie meeting points of the two cultures. 
The McGill Senate's "position on the CEGEP crisis 
is only the most recent example of an impUdt poUtical 
stand taken by McGiU as an instituUon . 

This position Is restated a number of Umes. One 
rather Interesting proposal suggests "That Canadian 
History be viewed In boUi cultures as transcending an 
English-speaking or a French-speaking perspective." 
This goes beyond the other recommendaUons in that it 
suggests the Inculcation of a way of looking at historical 
materials. In effect, MdàiUi^àying that historical 
analysis has meaning only insof^as 'it is applicable 
to advandng one's interests and needs in the real 
world; the framework by which one judges this know- 
ledge should be appropriate to Uiese needs. That the uni- 
versity as a corporate entity should propose this would 
seem to counter Uie tiraditional meaning of academic 
freedom. ■ ' • ''''^'ci0^illifiÈft'^'' i 

. Major coUecUve, InsUtutionaToedaob ariè^v^èld^ 
for universities, with Uidr relatively ponderous gov- 
erning structures, to make. It is doubtful wheUier Uie 
B & B brief would have been written were not Uie sur- 
vival of McGIU deeply tied to Uie survival of Confeder- 
ation. 

Thus, Uiough jt^is dear Uiat Uie University^* has 
always percdved'iâelf as playing a sodal ifole'^lcii 
can be defined in poUUcal terms. It has been wiUing 
to. play tills role only where McGiU's power, prestige 
and Income wiU Uiereby be improved. The University 
places itself at Uie service of Uiese dements in sodety 
which now support It. It hasi lhifact, made itself a part 
of the structure of domhiaU oiiSidicbntr ol. Uirough Uie 
processes of "teaching" and 



Gity 

of întMleet . ; . 



From the horse's mouth 



"The university and -^segments of 
industry are becoming more alike.. 
The two worlds are merging phy- 
sically and intellectually." 

' 'The fact is that (universities) 
are not directionless; they have 
been moving in clear directions 
and with considerable • speed... 
But these dkections have not been 
set as much by the university's 
visions of its destiny as by the 
external environment, including 
the federal government, the foun- 
dations, the surrounding and some- 



times engulfing industry. " - 

"An ahnost ideal location for 
a modern university is to be sand- 
wiched between a middle-class 
district on its way to becoming a 
slum and an ultra-modem indus- 
trial park - so thal^^l^ts 
may live in the one:ânS^^pculty 
; consult in the other... Universities 
have become 'bait' to be dangled 
in front of industry, with drawing 
power greater than low taxes or 
cheap labour." 

Clark Kerr, former President 
• of the Universitv of- California 
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Counter in surgency: 



New slice of pie for universities 



So you think that the United States 
will sit complacently watching' the in- 
dependence movement in Quebec, joy- 
ously supporting a nationalist move- 
ment along the expanse of its northern 
border. U.S. corporations and subsid- 
iaries have far-reaching economic 
and political interests here. Would 
these companies relinquish their' 
control in the spirit of self-determin- 
ation for all? That's a lot of money, 
a lot of power to lose. 

A lot of mind control to lose, too; 
economic and political control means 
educational piower. Universities here 
are structured as American universi- 
ties. (Where are the English CEGEPs?) 
Educational aims are the same. The 
degree earns money and power. Busi- 
nessmen are the trustees of the insti- 
tutions. 

But a more ominous contfoU| siip -; 
fecting Canadian universitlesP^me" 

policy of using university minds and 
facilities for military research is 
becoming important. Is Canada inher- 
iting militaristic trend of the United 
States? There are chairs .for Milit- 
ary and Strategic Studies at five col- 
leges in Canada. The number is small, s 
but the direction is significant. What 
the United States' government is doing 
to its own universities may spread to 
Canada, especially if such a trend ben- 
efits the United States. 



Since World War II. the United States 
has assembled the largest empire in 
the history of mankind. However, the 
security of this empire has been 
threatened periodically by the outbreak 
of national liberation movements - 
Greece, Cuba, the Philippines, Viet 
Nam. Responding to these threats, the 
United States Government has given 
massive resources to universities for 
thestudy of "counterinsurgency" - the 
science of maintaining domination over 
a colonial population with limited al- 
location of the military strength of 
the home country. 

A Defence Sharing Agreement be- 
tween Canada. Great Britain and the 
United States provides for a sharing 
of information and a division of labour 
for defence projects; Canada, too, is 
complicit In counterinsurgency re- 
search. 

The Institute of Defence Analysis 
was founded in rt55 by some profes- 
sors from the f\/las5achusetts Institute 
of Technology. There are now twelve 
university members. With a budget of 
over fifteen million dollars, five hun- 
dred academicians, working weekends 
and summers; provide technical and 
scientific research for the Pentagon's 
Weapons Systems Evaluations Group. 
Papers entitled "Research and Devel- 
opment Planning for Warfare in Under- 
developed Areas of the World", "A 



Preliminary Planning Report on Some 
Technical Problems of Limited War- 
fare" give examples of what your 
chemistry professor does on the week- 
ends. 

Another university institute sup- 
ported by the government is the 
Stanford Research Institute. It studies 
not only conventional waspons systems, 
chemical and biological warfare, 
guerilla warfare, but also "potential" 
insurgency situations for the U.S.: 
"COIN-PERU" and "COIN-HONDU- 
RAS". Peru and the Honduras may 
look forward to a visit from their 
American neighbor. The institute also, 
has a laboratory in Thailand. jgljliiil 

Chemical and biological warfaKr 
(CBW) is of major importance in 
counterinsurgency warfare. The nec- 
essary secrecy of missions is insured 
with chemicals, because the time and 
place of the source cannot be detected. 
And not many people are needed to 
spray lethal nerve gas or defoliating 
agents. And they penetrate structures 
and foliage killing the inhabitants of 
the structures and leaving the building 
Intact for subsequent occupation. The 
trees are left bare. The university 
scientist has a particularly suitable 
function here in which he can make use 
of other branches of study. Humanists 
unite with the scientist to provide a . 
justification for anti-crop sprays and 



napalm. The philosophy professor has 
a full weekend, too. 

With the Watts riots of 1965, Amer- 
ica woke up to the fact that "Vietnam 
had come home." Military experts were 
given the task of domesticating coun- 
terinsurgency warfare. The highly so- 
phiscated technology they perfected is 
what the military establishment calls 
"URB-COIN (Urban Counterinsurgency) 
warfare." 

'The Public Safety Division of the 
State Department's Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID) has select- 
ed universities for new "pacification", 
strategies for its own country. The 
President's Commission on Law En- 
forcement and the Administration of 
Justice organized a task force on 
science and technology in crime con- 
trol. Members of the Science Advisory 
Committee include a Harvard law 
professor and the Vice-President for 
Academic Affairs at Cornell, who was 
recently appointed chairman of the 
Defense Science Board. The task force 
concluded that: 

"The experience of science In the. 
military... suggests that fruitful 
collaboration can be established be- 
tween criminal justice officials on the 
one hand, and engineers, physicists, 
economists and social and behavioral 
scientists on the other." 

PATSYLVi^ER 




and the city of man 



From the horses mouth 



Continued from page 2 



' 'Indeed, the great primary char- 
racteristic of our society... is the 
incréasing breakdown of barriers 
between business and the other 
areas of social activity. You can 
see this clearly in the areas of 
education and poUtics, which move 
closer and closer to the attitudes 
and techniques of thé^bÛsinèss 
world. Business has . thus inter- 
penetrated society, and in doing so 
it has been responsible, for crea- 
ting a dominant pattern. 

' • Now if business has drawn closer 
to education, education has also 
drawn closer to business." 

Claude Bissell, President of the 
University of Toronto 



On research applied to strength- 
ening the social fabric: "research 
in medicine to promote human life, 
research in chemistry to enlarge 
the profits of the pulp and paper 
industry, i*esearch in business 
cycles to explain the depression 
ancl make it niore palatable to its 
victims." 

F. Cyril James, former Principal 
of McGill University 



from The Montreal Star, 
March 19, 1968, by 
D. B. MacFarlane: 

"A new and enhanced status is 
to be givOT^I^smess by McGill 
University, which is creating a 



faculty for the training of these 
entering the' biîsiïféss- '^^w^^ 
(disclosed by Dr. H. Rocke Ro^ 
bertson.) 

He said that the university was 
proud of the achievements of 
the graduate school of business and 
the high calibre of the students 
who had been attracted to the two- 
year course leading to the Afester 
of Business Administration degree. 

The future vvas indeed bright 
as the growing importance of pro- 
fessional business training was 
realized increasingly as an impor- 
tant' contribution to the welfare of 
the business community." 

H. Rocke Robertson, 
Principal of McGill University 
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For a critical university 



The university is necessarily part of 
and involved in the outside society; this 
bas become a standard cliché,' but its im- 
plications are rarely drawn out. In fact, 
we find concerted efforts to obscure the real 
meaning of this proposition and to conceal 
its full implications regarding the nature of 
the present university and the alternatives 
opentous. 

Any aspect of the internal education pro- 
cess, when examined, can enlighten us as to 
the relevance of a university's connections 
to the outside society. Take, for example, 
the (lamination and degree system: it is 
generally agreed that examinations and de- 

„ by Stan Gray 



undergraduate students are restless. Recent ^#^it or that all the realizable alternatives 



changes in the American university have 
done them little good..." 

The particular description of occupation- 
al imperatives given above is true only 
for those graduates who take jobs below 
the managerial level - the upper echelons 
of the working class, or the "new working 
class" of scientists, -;eQgineers; technical 



involve a destruction of- freedom, that the 
society has an in-built equilibrium mecha- 
nism, that basic social conflicts and anta- 
gonisms don't exist, that power is dispers- 
ed rather than concentrated in a specific 
class, and so on. 

What passes under the name of social 
science in today's Western, universities 



woriters, etc. But the^r^^of external obscures and falsifies the real nature of 
determination alsoj;,how|f^Uieiji^ society and implicitly or explicitly 

ers, lawyers, and Ifcâdémlra'lhatTthe/unl-W 
vcrsity produces, although the content dif- 



grees have no instrinsic educational value. 
Rather, theu* general effect is to warp and 
distort in various ways thè:stuidént's intel- 
lectual self-development; to' twist his edu- 
cational experiénce into a competitive acti- 
vity where memorization and "conning" the 
Professor are the required skills. 

They have no educational content or pur- 
pose. But examinations and degrees do have 
a function.outside;tlie university; and the 
university's j outside -involvement is so key 
that they râiain'tlie pillar of the education- 
alprocess. 

Corporations and the government re- 
quire certificates of skill and competence 
from students. J Vra deniic standing and de- 
grees are' lhè^S^t^ânIs|rèquired. A 
^<^ree..is neiœssuy to^ get' certain jobs, 
^wmther it be en^neer, social worker, law- 
.yer or professor. To get the degree you 
have prove to competence In the field that 
is, exams anjl alljhat. 

At this point one might think that the 
university is simply teaching its students 
g,. to function in society. But the brandjif edu- 
cation that universities offer doesn't merely 
teach students to function. It teaches them 
to function in a certain way; it channels 
them into jobs of a specific sort The uni- 
versity tries to produce minds that will v-,^... 
fall nicely into place with the character|of 
.^i;;;,^ jobs already existhig in the outside society. 

It is at this point that we have to analyze 
and understand the social organization of 
industry, the character of work and work- 
relations in the outside society, in order to 
understand how the university tries to 
mould its students. Private ownership of 
corporatkins^amLthe bureaucratic hierar- 
chical nââ^S^overnment and industry 
enforcé;à jpissive and dependent condition 
upon^the enipli^ee or wage-worker. Reduc- 
; ed^to the status of a commodity selling his 
||^^;bbouri)ower on the market, his activities 
>^'!ti-'channelled into narrow and specialized 
areas, his faculties are used and his .labour 
exploited for the ends and interests of 
others. The modem worker must -submit 
to external authority and discipline, the 
ends and social priorities of his work 
determined by thé needs of capital and pro- 
Giability. 

The university therefore trains people 
in a certain way in order to make them 
capable of acquiesdng in.this type of 'con*^ 
dition. That is why uncHUcal thinking'liu! 

passive submission to the discipline of the 
F^ofessor and the university's authority 
hierarchy constitute the essence of the uni- 
versity's educational process. 

: The university, of course, only tries 
to mould and train students Into a particu- 
lar M^^^I^^^taod^a^^ 
In ;tm£|F1n^^É|^^^M^^ 
edurathiig functionj^^^pf inefMint 
and hicompetënt inanner?Secohd; ànd'thîs' 
is the critical point, more and more stu- 
dents are now reacting to and-revolting 
against the type of training forced upon 
them. The radical student movement of the 
1960's is eloquent testimony to the fact 
that human beings are not h^itely malle- 
le objects to be formed and conditioned 
according to the desires of an external eli- 
te. As Claris Kerr recognizes, "... the 



fers. In all cases, the university aims at 
turning its students into the product that 
will fitjhe^jieeds of the outside society - 
the. lastypli^e'corporations and govern- 
menti L^B lthus the . one .thli^- our uniyèr- 
TSfamd, are. stùdèlnts'^vHi'ô' are Inde- 
pendent, critical, and self-^llrccting. 

And ttUs is only one of the implications 
hidden in the general truth that the mo- 
dem university is neither divorced nor se- 
parated from the society surrounding it, but 
Is effected by It in a definite way. Whom it 
serves and whatlunctions It tries to per- 
form for that society colours the specifics 
of classroom procedures and other aspects 
of student experience at university. 

But the content of what is taught, as 
well as the form of teachhig and the gener- 
al attitudes it biduces, reflects the univer- 
sity's external hivolvement and goals. This 
is particularly evident in the "social scien- 
ces", where Uie academic orthodoxy pump- 
ed daily into the student tells him, in fact, 
that the present, form of North American 
society is the best of all possible worlds, 
.that there ai«;no realizable alternatives to 
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counsels conservatism in social change, 
thus acting as a significant supportive bul- 
wark of the status quo. 

But often the university's academics 
act as the Intellectual whores of the Es- 
tablishment In a more dhrect way. In theh: 
research and consulting activities, engi- 
neering, economics, psychology and politic- 
al science professors and others give di- 
rect intellectual services to the society's 
power-holders, (see page 2 of the Supple- 

In^t^^^cmnplex^neo-capltalist so- 
ciety, business, government and the ml- 
Utaiy have become heavily dependent upon 
the universities. As ClMk Kerr, former 
President of the University of Califor- 
nia, has so candidly put It, "The Unlver- 
[sity is being caUedi,U]»n;to educate pre- 
viously unimagined' humbiers of students; 
to respond to the expanding claims of na- 
tional service; to merge Its activities with 
industry as never before; to adapt to and 
rechaiuiel new Intellectual currents." 

- To maintain thajt^the^univcrsity is 
neutral because. U^jmK.not^ 
public political 'stands,^is'^ to'*ëngag?în?tïi'? 
worst sort of mystification. For by the very 
operation of Its Internal educational pro- 
cesses and Its research for the govern- 
ment _^Mdj_,corporatlons, the university 
makes'^^^^Ud' contribution to the Esta- 
blishment,'" 

The univenity also gives consider- 
able support and assistance externally to 
the Establishment. At McGill University, 
for example, we have a management school 
which professionally trains businessmen, 
we have psychology professors who do 
psychological Indoctrination projects for 
the Pentagon, we have enghieering profes- 
sors who sit on the boards of war-produc- 
ing elecbronics corporations', and so on. 
We also have an Administration which pe- 
riodically takes political positions (for ex- 
ample, its B. &. B. brief, or its recent 
stand on the CEGEP students), while still 
malntahiing a posture of political neubal- 
ity. 

American universities are a chief sour- 
ce of research on "counterinsurgency", 
domestically and interpationally, for the 
Pentagon and the CIA. (see page 3 of the 
Review). 



By trailing a new working dass and 
management and Inculcating them with the 
proper attitudes and values, and by pro- 
viding the Elstablishment with its much- 
needed intellectual services, the modem 
"multiversity" has become vital and cen- 
tral to the functionhig of the system domes- 
tically and IntprnaHnnall^ 

It is thus for goodjj^gphat the Board 
or Govemqra,^t^McGni]^J!^w^^ 
composed âniost wfaoU^ oflriiufncjas^ànd 
captains of Industry. It is also for good 
reason that academic senates persistent- 
ly have a heavy majority of administrators 
and senior.Jaculty. For should students 
ever have parij^oria majority, they m^ht 



McGill's stand on the CEGEP students.. 

rr 



use their power to make decisions for the 
university which would sever or endanger 
its connections to the outside E^stablishmenL 
In fad, tb^ia|Jght<eym^ 
the univenity to'thej^^ffstudehts'iand ' 
workers, and not i^HH^business and . 
the military. ' 

This is an important point. For the pre- 
vious analysis has shown how the present 
orientation of the university goes counter 
to the interests and needs of students. Oper- 
ating as it does in the interests of a 
conservative elite, the university intellec- 
tually and culturally represses rather than 
liberates the student It attempts to train 
in a narrow and stultifying way, rather tlian 
to give a broad and integrated training 
which includes an understanding of the so- . 
cial relevance of any field. 

The university substantially contri- 
butes to the governments and corporations 
which at home and abroad seek to maintain 
their domination over the majority of the 
population. In relation to the outside com- 
munity which It effects, the University thus 
unequivocally sides with the repressive 
political and economic elites In the worid, 
and against the forces striving for human' 
liberation. 

The ramification of this point must be 
clearly understood. The university is in- 
volved In and committed to the society - 
but only in a certain way. For the society 
is not a monolithic, hcmogencous one; 
Canada and tiie United States are class so- 
cieties characterized by structural social 
conflict. Their elites rule and exploit both 
If ttëlir^own working-class and the poor, and 
the niasses of the Thhrd Worid. 

The goals of Noranda Mines, for exam- 
ple, conflict with, those 'of the Noranda. 
workers' and their' union; the goals of the 
Chamber of Commerce conflict with those 
of the CNTU and the QFL; the goals of 
the Pentagon conflict with those of the na- 
tional liberation movements in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. And in each instance, 
the University sides with, and substantial- 
ly aids, the Establishment minority. 

As our own F.. Cyril James has so ade- 
quately put it, " McGIIl did research in me- 
dicine to promote human life, research 
in chemistry to enlarge the profits of the 
pulp and paper Industry, research in bus- 
iness cycles to explahi the depression and 
make it palatable to its viethne." (In Mc- 
GIIl: The Story of a University, ed. Hugh 
.MacLcnnan, 1960). 

The interests of exploiter-exploited, 
oppressor-oppressed, ruler-ruled conflict, 
and the university Is solidly committed 
and contributes to the Establishment, rather 
than to the anti-Establishment, radical and 
oppositionist-forcesiin tbe -society and In 
the Thhrd Worid?^^^ 

The myth of "Institutional neutrality" 
or "pluralist university" is a facade behind 
which the Administration hides Its consi- 
derable material and intellectual support 
to the regressive forces of the world. The_ 
rhetoric of academic freedom is often used" 
to obscure the reality of the situation: but 
the claim that one cannot dictate research 
projects to individual profâsors hides the 
fact of research In the service of corpor- 
ations and the miUtary; the clahn that one 
can't discriminate against particular com- 
panies recruithig on campus justifies the 
Administration's giving over campus fa- 
cilities to napalm-manufacturing compa- 
nies to further their non-academic objec- 
tives. 

What, then, is the alternative? Can the 
university be so oriented that it serves as 
an agency of liberation for both its stu- 
dents and the outside community? 

First, it is. evident that the "commu- 
nity of scholars" Is no viable alternative. 
The university cannot isolate itself from 
the outside world, and even if it could, it 
would be undesirable, this for would 
world, and even if it could, it would be 
Isolate students and faculty from the lives 
and struggles of the majority of people. 

Continued on page 5 
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Critical university: 



the "Review 



Students are trying it.. . 



The concept of critical uni- 
versities does not have to re- 
main ah idle dream. In fact, 
students are already beginning 
to turn this ideal into reality. 

West German students in 
Berlin founded a Critical Uni- 
versity' on November 2, 1967. 
The three main goals of the 
university can be summarized 
as follows: . 

1- Permanent critique of the 
educational system coupled 
with the introduction of 
practical reforms. 

2- The intensification of polit- 
ical work with the help of 
scientific analysis. 

3- Political, social, and eco- 
nomic training of students 
for their coming profes- 
sional careers. Assistance 
in helping students to de- 
velop their critical facul- 

« ties for their professional . 
lives. 

More than twenty-five se- 
minars have been held regu- 
larly during the first term, 
which has just ended. Most 
of the students take these 
courses in addition .to their 
formal courses at other uni- 
versities. In all seminars, 
there is a close and living 
relationship between theory 
and action. 

In several small progressive 
colleges in the United States, 
faculty and students (and 
sometimes even administra- 
tion) are trying to turn, their 



colleges into critical learning 
institutes. One of the prime 
examples is Antioch College, 
in Yellow Springs. Ohio. 
There, students go to school 
for two terms, and work for 
a third (receiving equal credit 
for the third). Antioch has at- 
tempted to side with the pro- 
gressive, rather than reactio- 
nary forces of society, as 
shown by the following in- 
cident: 

Last auturnn; . there . were a 
series of demonstrations and 
revolts at an all-black univer- 
sity in Ohio. Truckloads of 
students from Antioch were 
there as well, aiding the re- 
belling students. At one point, 
a few of the Antioch students 
were arrested for their in- 
volvement in the riots, and 
were given jail-sentences of 
several months. The Antioch 
adriiinistration and faculty 
decided to give these students 
credit for the time they spent 
in prison, counting it as 
their work term. 

And now in Montreal, at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, the 
seeds of a critical university 
are being sown. The govern- 
ment has given the students 
financial aid for three weeks 
to run the school themselves. 
A group of students made the 
following proposals for Beaux- 
Arts: 



1- To create direct contact 
witfi the existing outside market 

- someone working for sucti a 
co-operative has already enter- 
ed the professional world even 
though a student. 

2- To have a form of autonomy 
permitting the student to belong, 
not to a privileged class apart, 
but to take part in his social 
role. 

3- To hire professors without 
being bound by their association 
and without requiring of them a 
diploma or degree. 

4* To sell the studcnU' work 
at cost price, to favor those sec- 
tors of society to which Beaux- 
Arts is sympathetic; for example, 
public works for Petite-Bour- 
gogne in contrast to those for 
Place des Arts. 

5- To transform the museum- 
gallery system, where a corrupt- 
ed spirit of merchandising pre- 
vails 

- Social and artistic values of 
any work produced by this student 
art co-operative would not be 
complicit in the speculation and 
cxploiution of the bourgeois eco- 
nomy, speciflcally in the field of 
the arts. 

- art would not be given over 
in the museum to a privileged 
elite which furnishes thousands - 
of dollars in support. 

6- To bring the school into dl- . 
~rcct relation with the external 

society, rather than remaining an 



isolated organism and an oppos- porary artists to come and see, 
ed community. participate, or aid by their ad- 

vice, the students in the process 
7- To permit inviting contcm- of work. 
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Students at Beaux Arts planning the future off the school 



a critical university . . . 

Continued from pago 4 

Is "democratization" or "student pow- 
er" in itself the solution? No. Quite apart 
from its insular and parochial emphasis, 
this approach falsely concerns itself only 
with the forms of decision-making, not 
•with its content; with how decisions are 
made, but not with what decisions are 
made. It avoids the crudal^substantivc is- 
sues of where and how tlK^^^ity should 
: comniit itself to the ongbîi^ process of so- 
cial change, of what kind of people it should 
try to develop and what type of knowledge 
it should try to produce. Also, it should be 
noted, this emphasis upon democratization 
or student power, in itself, always plays into 
the hands of administrations, who can keep 
• the radical movement in a perpetual debate 
and fight about numbers of students and fa- 
culty on governing boards while it goes 
on its merry way ctmunitting'the . tiniver- 
sity's resources and facilities to the Esta- 
blishment. 

The only meaningful alternative, re- 
cognizing the necessary connection of the 
. university to society, is to commit and 
^^^orient the university to different values and 
••?^t6'the opposite side fa the society in struc- 
tural conflict. A "Critical University", on 
the basis of radically altered social prio- 
' rities and ends, would dedicate itself both 
internally and externally to human liber- 
ation raUicr than to its containment and re- 
pression. 

In the final analysis, a free and critical 
university can only develop within a fun- 
damentally changéd social and economic 
order. But although a socialist society is the 
precondition of such a university, never- 
theless we can constantly press for the pre- 
sent university taking a radical and critic- 
al stance against the existent Establishment 
and orienting its educational and social- 
political policy fa that direction. ^ 



On one level, a critical university would 
aim its learning and intellectual processes 
at the active self-development of the in- 
dividual, at the liberation and expansion 
of his faculties and talents. Its education- 
al structure would be participatory, rather 
than top^lown directed absorption of tech- 
niques and information. Furthermore, a cri- 
tical univctsify woiild abolish the false pow- 
er and status hierarchies that now per- 
meates all aspects of academe, and would 
base status and authority only on the spon- 
taneous respect for knowledge, fatellect and 
action. 

In general, democratization woiild char- 
acterize all levels of decision-making. 

The university would not only encourage 
and stimulate a critical attitude in indivi- 
duals, it would also develop and dissemin- 
ate radical and critical social theory. Such 
an intellectual orientation would address it- 
self to the relevant questions in society and 
- the world, and would seek to unmask, dis- 
sect and dero]Sti^i the; real vworidngs .and 
human effects' of tlie'preseiit social-econo- 
mic-political order: the dimensions of elite 
power, the human consequences of the ca- 
pitalist organization of industry, the oper- 
ations of faternational imperialism, the 
spoliation of natural resources by their 
corporate exploitation, etc. 

An essential part of the critical in- 
tellectual work would be the development 
of theories and strategics of social change 
and revolution, as opposed to the present 
"social scientist's" preoccupation with 
counter-insurgency and social pacification 
techniques. It would address itself to the 
problems of social transformation, and com- 
mit itself to the concrète;;Struggles of ex- 
isting oppositionist and radical movements. 
And this is merely one of the ways in which 
it would overcome the separation of theory 
and practice that the present university 
tries to impose upon its students. 

Being conunitted to revolutionary mo- 



vements, the critical university would trafa 
orpnizers for work in the outside society, 
e.g. labour organizers, community activists 
in the slums, medical experts for guerilla 
units, and so on. 

The intellectual processes of the critic- 
cal university would be characterized by 
an unrelenting and uncompromising search 
for truth, and this by its very nature must 
be radical, critical and subversive of the 
status quo. These criteria conflict funda- 
mentally with those of the present academic 
world, which relate more to prestige ând 
status climbing in disciplines which partake 
of a generally bourgeois ideological frame- 
.work. 

By no means would a critical university 
be intellectually monolithic. On the con- 
trary, a wide variety of critical viewpoints 
and approaches would co-exist and compete: 
the different varieties of Marxism, some 
forms of existentialism, anarchism, paci- 
fism, various modem radical Catholic phi- 
losophies, and so forth. Furthermore, cer- 
tainiorms.of.liberalism would fit well into 

"^this '(xiticàr'fram'èwork. One must dis- 
tinguish between people who are called "li- 
berals'" because of their political position 
of support for the present form of North 
American neo<apitalism, and some critic- 
al liberal schools, such as that of John 
Stuart Mill and his modem successors - 
the difference between, for example, Ar- 
thur Schlesinger and Maxwell' Cohen (Ca- 
nada's answer to Spiro Agnew), on the one 
hand, and such honest and critical liberals 
as Christian Bay and l.F. Stone, on the 
other, men who often have radical (though 
by no means revolutionary) critiques of con-, 
temporary society but differ with revolu- 
tionaries on many points of analysis and 
political means. Most modem liberal aca- 
demics would necessarily be excluded, sin- 
ce their Intellectual positions support a 
status quo that enforces human misery and 
exploitation and has little relation to truth, 

- and since they are often more concerned 



with petty research notes designed to raise 
their personal status in the acadennic lad- 
der. 

The knowledge, research and theory de- 
veloped in the critical university would 

explicitly relate to the struggles and goab 
of the oppressed and exploited classes. 

On one level, it would contribute to the 
creative extension and elaboration of a re- 
volutionary theory of society and social 
change. It would also, for example, counter- 
pose and develop ideas of an alternative 
civilization and alternative allocations , of 
material resources to foster genuine human 
progress and creativity, rather than the ex- 
ploitation of human beings and the spolia- 
tion of the human environment. It would 
formulate socialist theories of cultural and 
artistic production, as well as creatfag and 
applying new cultural, and artistic .fcrms. 

At another level, the 'cHtical university 
would combine with workers' groups to 
develop a workers' counter-plan for the 
organization of industrial expansion based 
on the fulfillment of^human needs (as op- 
posed to corporaté^or?govëmment plans 
based on profit maximization). Its social 
scientists would do research for the Nation- 
al Liberation Front of South Vietnam, its 
architects and engineers would be engaged 
in urban planning designed to create 
beautiful and inhabitable cities, etc. 

Finally, the critical univiersity would ex- 
.plicitly and self-consciously commit itself 
politically. It would end the hypocrisy of 
present universities which won't openly ad- 
mit their political involvements, or clarify 
their political stands and alliances. 

In all the aspects of its life, the critical 
university would abolish any separation of 
theory from practice, thought from action. 
For it is only by clearly actfag upon one's 
position that one can remain an honest and 
integrated person; only through' actively 
participating in the social process and in 
social struggles can one obtain a valid 
understaiiding of the society. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY 1. 



"The difficulties with which Eisenstein 
grappled have a..: complicated bearing on 
the culture and life of the time." 

—John Howard Lawson. 

When Eisenstein made Alexander Ncvsky in 1938, 
he vms working under the shadow of Stalin. Eisenstein 
was forced to come to terms with the contradictions 
of his position: the demands of the Party on the one 
hand, and the demands of his artistic conscience on 
the other. 




In STRIKE, his first film, Eisenstein be- 
gan^to^^exptore tlie power of a concentrât- 
edfclash of images to create a film of 
strengtli and unity. 

That he .was able to resolve the conflict in an aes- 
thetic -|Mtt(Kn|based on Marxist dialectic is an inti- 
mation'of^tSf^eatness; he transcended the doctrin- 
ahre concept Qf reaUsm in an artistic method approved 
by the Soviet goveinment. Alexander Nevsky became ' 
the vehicle of Eisentein's cinematic merger - a si- 
multaneous dedication to poUUcal demands and to hisi 
own artistic language. 



Significantly, Nevsky was produced before the 
Russo-German non-aggression pact. The historical 
epic depicts the Uermans of the thirteenth century as 
savage enemies rightfully defeated by the loyal Russia 
forces. The victory of Prince Nevsl^ over the invad- 
ing Huns also paralleled the glory of tlie new Russia, 
profoundly changed by the Revolution and defeat of 
the old order. Nevsky, although an aristocrat, repre- 
sents the aspirations of the people. The opening scene 
reveals his life as no different from any other man 
of medieval times; he reflects its faith and belief in 
simple absolutes. 

Nevsky is, in a sense, a Hegelian hero. Eisenstein 
conceives him as a man who imposes himself not only 
on events but through events. As the ideal knight, he 
rids his country of the German invaders and emerges 
as the savior who^iapa^Rtissia's history. Here is the 
progenitor of the porâonaUtiTcùU - the ultimate hero 
- half-divine, half-mad. Stalin greatly admired Ei- 
senstein's Nevsky. 

With Nikolai Cherkassov in the title role, the film 
achieved international success. Part of its continuing 
appeal lies in its grand style. The German knights 
seem absurdly threatening in their elaborate armor, 
the soldiers are dramaticaUy grouped, and the music 
of Prokofiev is carefully integrated with the events. 
Every minor incident is subsumed under the patriotic 
rush toward the primary action: the great Battle on 
: the Ice at Nizhni-Novgorod. 

Montage 

' Eisenstein, an architecture student when the Revo- 
lution began, joined the Red Army and then spent four 
years in a Moscow theatre. As he describes in Film 
Form (pp. 5 - 7), Eisenstein came to believe that 
only film could bridge the chasm between theatrical 
"realism" and reality, the actor and the real envi- 
ronment. The twenty-six year-old Latvian directed his 
first-film in 1924. With Strike began his long asso- 
ciation with the cameraman, Edward Tisse. 
'■ 'linn . 

It was in his' next Ghn that Eisenstein fust used 
the theory of montage. This was the Battleship Po- 
temUn, directed in 1925. With PotemUn, Eisens- 
tein achieved a deep and magical connection of tech- 
nique and content through the process of montage 
construction. The montage theory of film is based oiî 
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Sequence from ALEXANDER NEVSKY, the vehicre of what its maker termed Vertical MontageTo 
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APARTMENTS 
DOWNTOWN 



S THE ONE WITH THE CAMERA 



, or cutting and splicing the bits of nim, to 
new reality. Cutting from one detail to another 
not just one, but two, three, or thousands of 
ids of reality. In filmpESsenstein'and the Rus> 

roved what Hesse had discovered in Steppen- 
- that meaning lies not in a single direction but 
sands - that there are answers to be found . 
I an innnite number of doors leading to the 
m. IVIontage lyricism unlocked the fîlm and 




jlef^shot cannot convey the magic of 
ige. in POTEMKIN the intercutting of 
ups and long shots as the Cossaclts 
down the Odessa steps, the rhythm 
ie composition generate tremendous 
in;.-- 

d it to move beyond the "one shot, one idea" 
irai limitation. 

en the meaning of one shot is contrasted with 
aâng of another, a further meaning is derived 
ëdng the shots against and within one anotlier, . 
h and on top of one another... The tensions and ' 
ctions, the ambivalence of detail cut to detail, 
t gives a dbse^up the power to startle, or a 
If motion through rapid juxtaposition. 

enstein's use of montage fragments the Aim's 
mdtlme; like Flaubert's Madame Bovary, mon- 



tage creates new psychological dimensions through 
imagery. 

Hollywood. 

On the invitation of the head of Twentieth-Century 
Fox, Elsenstein travelled to the United States in 1929. 
An article written by Elsenstein and printed in the 
New York Herald Tribune (December 22, 1929) dis- 

jtCUiBes his plans for a Film based on Marx's Capital. 

^This idea remained unrealized and seems to have set 
the pattern for all of Eisenstein's projects in America. 
Each of his attempts met with opposition. His Notes 
of a Film Director is a painful record of struggle 
with Paramount over his film script for Dreiser's 
An American Tragedy. B.F. Schulberg, head of the 
producing studio called the script "a monstrous 
challenge to American society". 

As a Hollywood scriptwriter during the time of 
Eisenstein's visit, John Howard Lawson in Film: The 
Creative Process attempts to "provide some clues 
to the pattern underlying the chaos". On page 99 he 
says, "Dreiser approved Eisenstein's version and, 
when the film was made by a more submissive direct- 
or, the novelist tried to get the courts to stop the 
showing of the picture on the grounds that "they had 
reduced the. psychology of my book so as to make it 
a cheap mui^er story". 

Lawson continues: "Eisenstein turned his back on 
Hollywood, going to Madcp yidth A|^ and Tissé 
(assistant and cameraman)' to' make'Que' Viva Mexico 
- an epic of Mexican history which may have been one 
of his greatest achievements, only to have the footage 
taken from him and turned over to^ Hollywood com- 
pany to be fragmented and in part destroyed". 

Back in Moscow, where he expected to receive the 
footage fihned in Mexico, Eisenstein was shocked to 
hear of the mutilation of his work. His voyage to 
America, undertaken to learn first-hand about capi- 
talism (or his script on Marx, resulted only in injury 
and disappointment. 

Pattern of conflict 

Elisenstein had gained public and official acclaim 
with Alexander Nevsky. But the signing of the Russo- 
German pact shortly after was a source of embarrass- 
ment to the director. 
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r absolute control of image, speech, sound effects and music on simultaneous planes. 




Niltolai Cherkassov as Alexander Nevsky: 
a monolithic symbol of the nation's tri* 
umph over the threat from Germany. 



The Nazi invasion delayed work on Eisenstein's 
final work, a projected series of films on Ivan the 
Terrible. The first part of Ivan was not released until 
1944. Elisenstein fell ill and remained in hospital for 
most of 1946. During this time, the second part of 
Ivan was denounced and was not seen until release 
in 1958, ten years after the death of the director. 

Combining poetic images, history and politics, 
Eisentein's films are a parablé of our age. His life of 
agonizing difficulty reflects the confusion of the time. 
ITie shifting use of restraint, official scorn of aesthe- 
tic substance, opposition in the world of arts all had 
to be overcome. Eisenstein's capacity of imposing his 
notion of film on the world gave to it a ma^c mirror 
of reality. Eisenstein's life reflects the manifold 
resources necessary in contact with change in the cul- 
tural and political climate. 



FILMOGRAPHY 
(of completed films) 

strike: 1924 
Potemkin: 1925 

October: (called Ten Days That Shook the 
World in England and the US) : 1928 
Old and New (shown-in England as The Ge- 
neral Une) : 1929 
Alexander Nevsky: 1938 
Ivan the Terrible: Part 1 1944 
Part II 1958 

Other projects: 

-Sutter's Gold submitted to Paramount. 
-Adaptation of Dreiser's An American Tra- 
gedy. 

-A film on the Haitian Revolution called "The 
Black Majesty" to star Paul Robeson. 
—The footage for Que Viva Mexico was used 
to make three different versions which Ei- 
senstein never saw. 

—Two years of work on Bezhin Meadow; 
shelved in 1937. 

On Friday and Saturday, October 25 
and 2B, the Film Society presents Ei- 
senstein's Alexander Nevslty. Showings 
are in the Leacocit Auditorium at 6:30 
and 9 pm, both days. 



Minutes from McGill 
University 

lVî-2'/ïRoom 
Apartments «. 
Short-term leases 

3455 Durocher 
844-1965 



LEE & LEVI'S 
PERMANENT PRESS 
SLACKS ARE 

Uncreasable 

. . . but you might enjoy try- 
ing to crease them. Always 
neat, trim and form fitting. 
Show you at your best. 



V-NECK 

LONG SLEEVE AND 
SLEEVELESS SWEATERS 

Easy on the eyes and pock- 
et. Nice to rest a pretty 
head on . . . hers I 




• 22 SI. 
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The ButterQeld Blues Band and the Canha Balie, one of Mont- 
treal's better known groups, will perform at the McGill Ballroom 
on the nights of November 1 and 2. The fun begins at 8 P. M. and 
goes on non-stop til 1 in the morning. Primarily intended to raise 
funds for the McGill Legal Aid & Defense Committee, the dance 
concert will be the first of its kind in Montreal. Light Show by 
Helio Systems and unlimited space for dancing, and sitting and 
walking around, and just plain grooving, will nake the whole 
show seem like a night at the FlUmore Balb-oom in San Fran- 
cisco, with a difference. Advance tickets cost $3.00, and are avail- 
able now at the Student Union Box Office. The Students Associa- 
tion Of Qce, Room 336, S, G. W. U.; Mansfield Book Mart; Brow- 
ser's Book Store; and the Purple Unknown. Tickets at gate will 
cost$3.50. 



Mime to come 

Michel Poletti among others 
will be featured in a mime 
show et the "Centre du Théa- 
trcM'Aujourd'hui". 

This will be the first time 
that a collective mime show 
lias ever been presented in 
Montreal. The five comedians 
participating in the show have 
been working together for a 
year to acquire a common 
technique. 

The presentation, entitled 
"The SUge Games", will 
attempt to shed light on the 
different aspects of mime. 
Basically, the actors will focus 
on three main areas: 1) "Thea- 
ter mime" from the Italian 
Comedians; 2) Ancient panto- 
mime created by Debureau; 
and 3) some fragments from 
the new dramatic word which 
owe their realization to the tir- 
eless .but\UtUg;known work of 
the genius Etienne Decroux. 

"The Stage Games" will be 
the product of long research 
which; it is hoped, will be the 
starting-point of a dramatic 
revival of mime. They will be 
presented at the theater, 1297 
Paplneau, from October 22 to 
November 10. 



The 1968 Meier Segals 
Lecture 
Robert Alter 
"Beyond Realism: 
Aspects of the 
Contemporary 
American Novel"* 
8:30 P.M. 

Thursday, October 31st 

Room 6S3 

The Hall Building 

Malsonneuveand 

Bishop Streets 



THERE ARE TWO KINDS OF STUDENT... 

(check one): (a) thiose who hate high school. □ 

those who hated high school when 
they were there. □ 

We hated high school too. We resented the regimentation and the inflexi- 
bility^yprogrom, the subservient and degraded status of the student, the 
coris^wiivé and outdated perspective of the subject matter and the teachers. 
All tliese make it virtually impossible for the student to realize any kind of 
development. 

We want to do-something about it. 

We believe that high school students should decide what they want, to do 
about their schools and their education. Decisions and actions are not for us 
to^determine. 

Bur there are things we con do. We can give high school students a free 
newspaper - a vehicle for communication in which they con articulate their 
common interests but which is not limited by outside controls and censorship. 
We con provide them with new perspectives In which to make .decisions. And 
we con provide them with printed information and resource people who hove 
worked on problems like theirs before. ' 

We want to do it. 

If you are (a) a high school student, or 

(b) a university student, 
and you want to work with us, contact us now. 

We need people 

Phone: 875-5515 (or leave a note at the University Centre switchboard) 

Ian Hyman, 
Vice-President | 




The McGill Film Society is planning a weekend of new 
Canadian cinema called the Canadian Film Seminar and 
Festival from Thursday evening October 31 to Sunday 
evening November 3. Over forty films will be shown, the 
majority of which will be screened for the first time 
such as Larry Kent's fifth feature FACADE (seen being 
filmed above) which will have its world premiere at this 
time. . 

One purpose of the seminar and festival will be to pro- 
vide an opportunity to see the newest and .best Canadian 
films whether commercial or experimental. The other 
purpose is to provide a forum for the various elements of 
the Canadian cinema to communicate and confront the 
problems of film in Canada. 




Ntiw Appearing: 

LEVEE LOUNGERS 

FREE ADMISSION: 

For one on presentation of this 

advertisement on any night except 

Friday & Saturday. VALID UNTIL OCT. 31 





BO DIDDLEY 

"T/je King of the Beat" 
OPENING MONDAY, OCT. 28 



i"^A'iriirff'-''i 



SHOWBAK 

o 




Continuous 
Doncing and 
CnUrtolnmtnt 
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Sm GEORGE WILLIAMS POETRY READINGS 



This year's schedule of 
readings is: 

October 25th - George Op- 
pen (postponed from last 
year) 

November 22nd-B.Ç. Nichol 
Lionel Kcarns. 

January 24th - Muriel Ru- 
keyser. 

February 14lh - F. R. Scott 

March 7th - Eli Mandel, 
D.G.Jones. 

March 28th - Robin Blaser. 

April 19th - Robert Duncan, 
- James Wright - Date to be 
announced. 

All readings will begin at 
9 p.m. and will be held in the 
Hall Building. ContribuUon 
will be nfty cents. 



This is the third year for the 
Series, which was the result 
of a desire to enlarge both the 
individual poet's audience and 
the poctty audience in general. 
Both objectives have been sa- 
tisfied.' Most of the poets in- 
vited for this series had not 
previously read in Montreal 
and the attendance for each 
evening was consistently larRc. 

The Poetry Readings' have 
filled a vacuum both in the 
University and among the pub- 
lic. Sir George is the only 
University . in the city to of- 
fer such a series - a frequent 
function on a regular basis 
open to both students and pu- 
bUc. 





VWMBUyworî! 




no 0tne liai; si^kedlier. 



latkv'B l^a^ And 



ittîy. 
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manefield S'Slierbi&oKe ^faeete biânch 
auv-id wr -yxiill, matiage*» 
open 930-5 MondftV to Frîdav- 




^. Jean Luc Godard's fascinating and disturbingfilm PIERROT LE FOU will be presented 
this Saturday Oct 26th at 6 p.m. and 9 p.m. in thei>.S.C. Auditorium by Film Dialogue. Dis- 
cusslon will foiiow each screening. Admission 



The McGill Biological 
Society 

presents 
Birfh Control 

Its practical aspects 
withDr.M.BoU 

Wed..0ct.30th 
StewortWM 



FORMAIS FOR HIRE 

DRESS FORMAL 



UKE A 
MIUIONAIRE 

lock imort — 
b« wnart — 
REKT ol your 
FofiKol Wmt. 
Our garmtnts. 
or* ad 

mo<it«n ityWt. 
FrMhly cicancd, 
StyWi to fit 
M m 




EST. 1904 



30% discount for students 
McLaughlin & l^arrison 
2005 

Drummond AV. 8-3544 




For ALL your 
book needs 

The 




For the LARGEST 

PAPERBACK 

selection anywhere 

^IILM^^IIIfe 




Little Books 

1327 Ste. Catherine W. 



40 WATTS! 
AM-FM - MULTIPLEX, SOLID STATE 

TUNER AMPLIFIER 
TWIN SPEAKERS 





.MADE IN CANADA BY MARTEL. 



Special Low Price 
For Complete Deal ! 



229 



95 




The Martel, 40 WAHS MUSIC POWER AM/FM/STEREO tuner ampli- 
fier feoturet 37 solid itate devices, automatic FMX, headphone socket, 
taps input and output; built-in preamplifier for use with stereo, magne- 
tic or ceromic phono cartridges. Hand crafted walnut cabinet. 
FM TUNING RANGE - 88 mc to 108 mc. 
FM FREQUENCY RESPONSE - RECEIVER 22 to 22.000 cps 
AMPUFIER I S to 32,000 cps 

AM TUNING RANGE • 535 to 1605 kc 
Matching SPEAKERS feature Indefinite baffle bate re- 
Ilex enclosures with deep cone multi-range speokert 

to sotisïy the moil discriminoting listener. 



— jj-j 




STEREO ELECTRONIC 



»1401 Peel 
288-4161 



• 1201 St Catherine E. 
Vrw 526-3771 



• 1228 St Catherine W. 
861-0808 
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Sitahal Stars in Open HouseTspecial 




Preview augurs players success 





Errol Sitahal aï Tchek- 
hov's Lecturer. 

He has one thing going for 
him - hé's good. 



As part of the Open}House.ac- 
tivities, the Players Club'*vtoi' be 
presenting a special program con- 
sisting of Anton Tchekhov's "On 
the Evils of Tobacco." 

,b /not one of 
^[Ëutit;does con- 
îhe^àlisi&dlst bur-^ 
lesque which makes his work at 
once both stimulating and funny. 
This time we are faced by a hen- 
pecked professorial type who has 
been railroaded by his wife into 
I jt^givingiia lecture on the harmful 
'^' 'effêctsx)f the weed. As usual with 
such Tchékhov types, the lecturer 
in question soon forgets hb avow- 
ed purpose and instead descends 
into the reahn of' neurotic and 
petty fears. He talks at great and 
rambling length , about the mise- 
ries of his family life and the 
degrading aspect of his Job. And 
these topics replace completely 
the one he started out with. 

It is unfortunate that all too of- 
ten the playwright seems to be 
using burlesque for burlesque's 
sake and hence loses a great deal 



of the essential Tchékhov^ sadness 
which generally surTOunds''siich 
characters caught in the web of 
Uieir own inadequacies. We tend 
to laugh at him too much and cry 
with him not at all. Nevertheless, 
the humor is almost always sound 
if not. touching l^and^Uiere^ are 
' many very good moments.*"*'^ ' 

To play the lead role, director 
Leslie Bama picked Errol Sitahel, 
definitely one of the best actors 
on campus. You will probably re- 
member him for his highly suc- 
cessful portrayal V of.:., Em|)eFM^ 
Jones at the b^inning of tHeyêarf^ 

I saw him do this particular 
part in a special preview on Tues- 
day. And I might as well state 
here that to do a review on the 
basb of a preview alone is, at 
best, risky. And the review itself 
must be considered highly provi- 
sional, expccially because it took 
place so far away from the actual 
production date. 

Taking tliis into consideration 
then, a few general comments can 
be made. As far as his interp^reg 
tation is concerned, Sitahal maiK 



aged to get the basic grasp of a 
Tchekhovian character very well. 
His portrait of the timid lecturer 
showed a nice degree of intensity 
mbced with comic inventiveness. 
And^in his gestures and expres- 
sions, he managed to put in a great 
deal^f th^ pathos which the play- 
wright himself left out 

It is also true that his perfor- 
mance was slightly overdone. At 
times he came' very close to 
making a burlesque of the burles- 
que and, in Tchékhov at least, 
this is death. There were a great 
many gestures and "business" 
which'jl .thought unnecessary or 
prolonged and his diction occa- 
sionally became slurred, especial- 
ly when he spoke quickly in mo- 
' ments of excitement! . 

This was true on Tuesday. And 
I should point out again that this 
was a preview and not a perfor- 
mance. Most of what I noticed 
will undoubtedly be cleared up 
by Friday and Sitahal hhnself, 
._.; 0ut of book and just having 
i^flnished another play, could not 




There will be a meeting 

_ litSoBre 
Association 

Monday 0(t. 28, 7 p.m. 
Leecock 219 

All students taking 
English are urged 

to attend 




Graduates' 
Forum 



A forward look at Old McGill 



presents 

MAD EROTICA 

by the Kuchar Brothers 

Color me Shameless, & 

■ ' The Craven S^^^^ 

;.• ■••..r?^-.r-f -- . -•. 

onilie^REVUE THEATRE, Mot- 
s«iuMuye&'St. More, at 2, 4, 
^,6^ 8, 10 pin. on Sunday. Phone 
523T2S16.Shidenttkkets. 



CAMPUS 
(R)ÊVOLUTION 



Chairman: Chancellor 

Howard I. Ross 

Speakers: • A. Davidson Duhton 
Sdul Frankel 
Robert Hajoly 
Hdn Suyin 
. M 

iiAcocKAmioRiumm 

10 om, Saturday, Oct. 26 



have been . expected to be any- 
where near top form that early. 
It is also true, as T mentioned be- 
fore, that, despite his faults that 
day, his basic characterization 
was very good indeed. Beyond 
that, Errol Sitahal has one major 
thUig going for hhn - he's good. 
I could personally not concieve 
of him putting on a bad perfor- 
mance. 

It only remains to be said that 
Bama's direction is apt He hand- 
les the movement problems con- 
nected with a one<haracter play 
with complete assurance and 
fluidity. Thé lighting, also by 
Barna, is unobtrusive and pleasant. 

The play will be presented free 
of charge in the third floor Union 
Theater and should complement- 
the other activities of Open House 
very well. On Ftiday.v.it.;wiU be 
given at 1:30 and "4:30 'pm. On 
Saturday and Sunday it will be 
presented at 1 :30 pm only. 



P.A.W. 




fe.Whafs 



fiij is herViVvhatS.hers is his . . . i 
■great go\tpgethers.SWhfcther you play, 
•low-aiike$ or pull .together your own • j 
^PfopK, the best things going for you are I 
' the pew falLfajhions in 



I 



fesïrh )sonsY^"^Mehs' Shop, 

r-'^SecpndFloQr*^^; t-i ■'■' 'A 




Also at Fairvlew and Anjou 



DOWNTOWN ■ fAIRVIEW • ANJOU 



BOX OFFJCE OPEN 


English Dept. Play 
Brendan Behan's 


Performances: 

Oct. 30-31, Nov. 1-2 


LEACOCK FOYEK 


'The Quare Fellow" 


8:30 pm. Tickets 1.50 
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McGill - from tne 'bottom' up 




Si'stants: frustrated 



• Administrators, faculty, and students — 
the university now has a tri-partite image. 
But hundreds of other people spend their 
working lives at McGill, 
Librarians and their assistants, for instance. 
And cleaners and porters and guards without 
whom the university would cease function- 
ing. Most often, the public, and ideed the 
rest of the university, rarely concerns itself 
with their problems, which have thus become 
aggravated. On this page and the next, the 
Daily discusses the perspectives of two of 
the forgotten groups — the library assistants 
and the maintenance staffs 



"All this bloody library cares about is 
its image, "complained one of the shelvers 
who works in the underground stacks at 
Redpath library and won't be seen by the 
public because of his napeof-neck-length 
hair. . ^ . 

"The people who run tW^ri^jdpn't care 
about improving servicâFÔriiiPstudents 
never get the books they need. As long as 
no assistants are standing around, they are 
■ happy." 

There was a time, not that very long ago, 
that Redpath library was a happy little place 
with twelve employeesjmd:tbe other^small- 
er Ubraries spréad^unâfihè'^âmpus 
were independent. Today the library has 
more than three hundred staff memben in 
twenty campus buildings and is coH>rdinated 
by a large central directorate. 

And beneath the veneer ."of smiles there 
is great bitterness. About two-thirds of 
the library employees are non-profession- 
als (they are called library assistants) 
whose jobs include book binding, catalog- 
uing, shelving, working at the circulation 
desk, etc. The professionals, who have the 
Master of Library Science Degree, were the 
first to take action to remedy a sad situa- . 
tion - their low salaries. 

It began in the late summer of 1967 when 
the McGill University Library Staff Asso- 
ciation (MULSA), which started about 
twenty years ago as a co-ordinating body 
for sherry parties, undertook a survey of 
salary scales of library employees around 
the country. 

It investigated wages for both profes- 
sionals - those with the Master of Library 
Science Degree - and non-professionals - 
those with or without BAs - and found evi- 
dence of something which they had appar- 
^j^long suspected - McGiil salariesj^ 
Wwergenerally lower than those In^i^Bp 
other universities (the disparity is aggrav- 
ated by the higher cost of living in Mont- 
real as compared to, say Sudbury.) 

MULSA quietly presented its case to the 
Universities Libraries Committee and . a 
, couple of months later a raise was forth- 
coming. It brought salaries up 10-14% put- 
ting them on a par with those of other uni- ' 
versities. 

Nothing for the assistants 

But there was no raise for the non- 
professionals. Moreover, as thehr number 
increased their actual positions in terms 
of the salary scale became obscured: peo- 
ple with the same qualifications and ex- 
perience were being paid different wages . 



Even when the job reclassification was 
finished and the salaries altered there was 
a widespread feeling of discontent since 
there was no actual raise for those not 
^reclassified. , 

"I can understand their discontent," said 
Agnes Bystram, Président of MULSA. 



Many of the assistants haven't been here 
too long and don't realize that current pro- 
gress - however slow - is an improvement 
over more static days of the past, she 
continued. 

"We'd like to feel proud to work here," 
an assistant commented. "But it's dif- 
ficult." 

For it seems that beneath the haggle for 
increased salaries lies a more fundamen- 
tal ill-feeUng. 

"We don't make the rules, but we're the 
ones who deal directly with the students, 
so we get all the frustrations taken out 
on us. The rules really impede us in help- 
ing the students." 
' And many feel they get it from their 
superiors in the other direction as well. 

A particular bone of contention is a 
procedure manual which is now being 
prepared. It won't be ready for a while 
vet, but rules allegedly in it are already 
being enforced. For instance, one super- 
visor told an employee who was away two 
days that she needed a doctor's note - a 
new rule from the handbook. The assistant 
then had to make a special; expehsivè trip 
to a doctor to obtain the note. 

A systems analyst recently employed 
JbyitheAlibrary to improve efficiency said 
"'of Mhe Incident: "WeU, often supervisors 
say 'It's in the procedures manual' since 
the employee rarely asks to see it." 

ConUn'ued on page 12 




Row upon row upon row: This library 
awlitant, called a thelver, putt re- 
turned books back where they came 
from all day long. But it's not the 
work lUelf which the asslttanU are 
unhappy about - it's the confusion and 
the regimentatfbn. " Different super- 
visors have their own sets of rules. 
And the central administration has a 
couple of Ideas, too. Like library 
employees "who are too poor to buy 
decent clothing" shouldn't be shown 
to public at Open House, for Instance. 



Maintenance staff: pawns 




' 'When you entered tb£ 
rent*a-cop, the 



reo vaojt 
BariiiMp 




of the maintenance staff^f 3W - porters, cleaners, watch 
men. Janitors, chambermaids, waitresses - which keeps the 
university's 83 buildings In operation and feeds 1300 stu- 
dents In residence. As late as last year, just before a union 
took up their fight, the residence chambermaids were get- 
ting as little as 85 cento an hour. The Administration will 
tell you they are happy. They won't tell you that the Quebec 
Labor Relations Board- had to send In conciliators twice 
In two years to. avert strikes. . 

The Union tells a different story: "The McGIII Admlnjatra- 
tion has fought us every step of the way, just like manage- 
ment In a big corporation" a spokesman says. Apparently, 
the University won't let the contracts of the different groups 



rou probably saw McGiil's expire together so that they can be renegotiated collectively 
ley are only a small part - - thiis giving - theworkersa chance to counter ..the, Ad- 



ministration's might with their numbers. 
In some buildings, accordlng^Jojhe^cleaners. the work 
load It too heavy. In others;IthmrSr^ultl>tlered bureau- 
cratic hierarchies leaving evèryone'poweriess to make de- 
cisions.' 

McGIII says it can't hire more people because It doesn't 
get enough money from Quebec. The provincial government 
claims it doesn't have the money to give. 
In the middle are the workers, many of whom are happy to 
have the jobs. They want better condltfora but are afraid to 
fight because they have heard rumbiiri (especially In the 
residences) that laying off may start soon. Some have never 
met anyone from the Union or been to one of Its meetings. 
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The rules impede u 




Continued from page 11 
for the same jobs, and people vrith jobs' 
not comparable ware getting the same sal- 
ary^ The particular classlflcation of each 
employee was arbitrarily decided. In short, 
there was mass confusion. 

So when the professionab got their raise, 
the non-professionals, whose salaries aver- 
aged second from the bottom in the MULSA 
tsHpanada survey, joined MULSA and 
_ju^ It asked for a complete job reclass- 
ification. Almost two months later, at the 
end of January 1968, the central adminis- 
tration sent out neat little forms requesting 
from each library assistant a job des- 



■I , 



It 




The work shown above might seem aw* 
fully unimportant But for the library 
to function It must be done accurately, 
because a book improperly shelved Is a 
lost book. 



cription. The assistants had given February 
6 as a deadline, and there were whispers 
about a strike. But the day came and went, 
the job reclassifications were not finished 
(instead the assistants received periodic 
notes from the administration on how well 
tilings were going) and the assistants didn't ' 
walkout. 

"We really want to help the students," 
one said almost plaintively. "We chose 
February 6 because that's the beginning of 
the really biist season In the library what 
with all the students' papers." 

But when the time came, the assistants 
stayed on the job - "because we just 
couldn't do that to the students." 

Another commented: "I was a student 
here and I figured the administration 
couldn't, be as bad as some kids made it 
out to be. Now that I .work here I know 
those kids were right." 

The hostile attitude of many of the as- 
sistants - especially In the big Redpath, 
library which Is really many Ubraries 
and technical services under one roof - is 
astounding. 

But if the assistants haven't asked to see 
the "mythical rulebook" as one^diUed>it, 
(it hasn't yet been complied, say tiœ mem- 
bers of the Committee hivolved) they still 
resentlt. 

First, In the way it Is currently being 
used: 

"You don't know vvhat.the rules are until 
you break them,'Vbne commented, glumly. 

And second, bèâusié-'thiere: have, been 
persistent rumors that the standardized 



rules will be tougher than current practice. 
For Instance, the assistants understand 
that sick leave will be cut from 15 to 10 
days. 

Another displeasing incident occurred last 
week, when the Assistant to the Director n 
'of Ubraries sent a memorandum to Dep- 
artment heads which asked for a staff- 
list and In particular, the names of "Any 
staff members who, for reasons of physical 
disability (or appearance) should not be 
asked to deal with the public." 

It finished with "It Is essential that the 
library's image should be maintained." 

The assistants and many' librarians 
were understandably angered at the memo 
and there was some talk of boycotting 
Rendez- Vous '68. 

But, like the Februai y^strike^ rumors, 
it didn't materialize. ' "^^PSw ' 

"We have.aj|rKponsibiUty; to the Unlver- . 
" sity. A boycott woùlàh't bè fair." 

This, In a way, sums up much of the 
assistants' attitude. They feel they have a 
service to perform, and they want to do it. 
Generally, they like their jobs. But they 
seem to resent the attitude that they are' 
Irresponsible and must be strictly regi- 
mented so that they will not display their 
natural disposition to laziness. An attitude 
they see Implicit in the need for a doctor's 
note after two days assence or In the memo 
hinting that some dress jraorly. What they 
want is trust and confidence from their em- 
ployen - something which they are willing 
to return with' enthusiasm and a co-oper- 
ative effort. 





An afterthought 



FUR POWER 



Coats, hats, jackets, collars, muffs, pillov/s 
Paces Start at $5. 

1 405 MacKoy • Suite 6 • Hours: 1 2-6 • Thurs. Fri. till 9 



CAFÉ ÂNDRÉ^ 

2077 viaoitiAv: 

Open 1 1 a Jii^ • 2 a jn. 

rUlLY UCINQED 
Folk music nightly 
THIS WEEKt KEN TOBIAS 

. Special ttudent dinner 
4:30 -8 pm $1.-$1.50 



bOOklOn PROTECTS 

YOUR BOOKS* FROM 
ANYTHING!... 



)y MOSEICS AT IT AGAIN ! 

- Trip out in a mad mod mathematical orbit with 
award-winning films in brilliant colour and psy- 
chedelic sounds - guaranteed to turn you on. 

Place: Lèi^l^uilàlng,^ 

Time: Continuous showings (come in anytime) start- 
ing at 10:30 ani, 2 pm, 7 pm, Friday Satur- 
day, and Sunday. 




H6mm 

fhekillii 




Who will weep for. the murdered children under the rub- 
ble of Thuy Dan? This is the salt of the poor people's 
music. Listem frbtn Resurrection City to Viétnam the sound 
Is coming in. It's part of our souiid, too. If you'd like to 
listen to music that makes It to the other side, to Joan 
Baez's "Baptism," to Dougie Young's "Songs from the 
Aborigines Camp" ~ drop in. Membership Is $3 a year, 
and 50 a stereo weekly. We have a few other good 
things, too: closskals, jazz, current musicals, operas. 
10,000 records In all. Hours: Mon. - Sat. 9:30 - 6:30, 
Thurs. & Fri. till 9. Come fiome 

THE RECORD CENTRE INC., 
2000 CRESCENT 

(coriMf de Moisonmnive) 845-3541 

; Over 10,000 Memberships I'siuodr o"*^ '0"' ^^or 



iTHe-New PeÉlope 

378SheriirookeW. 
Now appeurîag: 
^hb week i next) , 

V i i' Sdiiny Terry r 
i>& Brownie McGhee 

% r Tburs.Bpm-1 am 

|0^JphnMayàll 
A&The Blues' Breakers 

UNION BAllROOH 

Advance. tickets now on 
sole at the New Penelope - 
noon to midnight - Union 
lobby - noon to 2 pm. 

Price: $3. Formore info call 
,849-181.1:. 




•Also > 

Drawings, 
Magazines, 
■etc. 

Easy to apply 
No glue or 

sticky fingers 
Just use scissors 
Washable, 

never yellows 
Repairs and 

slrengt liens 

Fro'ni only $1,00 

Variety of widths ypn " |ii 

and lengths, YZ-'^^ 

AT DEPARTMENT. STATIONERY AND BOOK STORES OR WRITE: 
Ben Sanders Company limited. 375 Midwest Road, Scarborough, Onlï 



McGill Hillel Students' Society 

Presents 

JACK NEWFIELD - ON "ELECTION '68" 



Author of 'The Prophetic Minority" 
Columnist for "The Village Voice" 



Thursday 



1 pm 



3460 Stanley 



weekly supplement published every Friday in the McGill Dallyl» Mark Wilson. edUor. 



THURSDÂV-^gC1^lRraS|Ï9M^?i^-! 



CLASSIFIED 



r^ii.,.- ,' -',' '- ,0. - 



MCGILLDAILY7 



FOR SAIE 



HOUSING 



a Dm. 



"FORMlt 

DOUBLE BUREAU, colfcc UbI*. glats-top^ 
p<d tide laM* with lamp. Eiccllent condition.' 
Any reasonable oiler accepted. Call 844- 



UNCOLN 1958 2 dr tiL vera good condi- 

YOU CAN>8TniTiB(^Cliil»«aàl M Room 
iaoHtwMclnlywBldg.Op«n8.M-4:30.- 

lies RENAULT R* CORDINI, never* win- 
ter driven, perfect condition, ollen accep- 
td. Call 933-1959. 

HONDA 90 cc 1967 - $200. excellent condi- 
tion, must tell. Pleate call 2/94759, any 
time. 



UHER .,^4000 Report L ■ Brand ni.., VT.,u;l?5 »«S-l3aaller 6 c 
dfcK only;- $22i.00:' complete with ^ill - 

UMBRELLAS. UMBRELLAS: ^ii types, 
top quality at student rales. Call 737-4026l 
preferably alter 6. 

LOVE IS A PURPLE SOUD BODY guitar. 
Lowest prices. Largest selection. Quartier 
Musical. . 1342 St. Catherine E. Take the 
Metro. . * 

VOLKSWAGEN 1962. Radio, snow tires. 
Mechanically eicellenL body good. S450. 
636-1626 alter 6 pm only. '•>. . 

■ ■J;.y-U,.-^,-.ffc»H^H01ltW0S;^4^'r ■ 

ROOMMATE WANTED, -senior or K'aduatc 
$44.50 a piece. Milton Ave. Plastered, paint- 
ed last year. Call Stan. 392-4n3. betvwen 
2 and S pm. Monday to Friday. 



-^iWmHMaeflUMIEOUS 



LEE'S 

Full line of Lee Leens 
& Lee Leesures just arrived 
bt 

Le Tri-Porte Shoppe 

5493-A Vidoria St. 
Telephone: 733-2084 

A complete, selection of fine 
■ quolityr sports clothes for 
people on the go. 

ALSO McGILL JACKETS 

10% discount to all students 
showing ID cards.- 



and Speeialist 
Careers 

for Graduates 



Sun Life of Canada vvlll be on ciampus to discuss 
your future with you. 

TSWlnsûrancèlnki^^ offers an 
interestingahd rewarding future to individuals 
with manage|ggj^chnical^ 

Make your appointment now 
at the placement-office 
to see Sun Life, on 

NOVEMBER - 

Our bool^let 'Careers with'Siin Life' 
is available at the placement office. 

SUN LIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA . ^SW^'' 
The Insurance People with Ideas | 

HEAD office: MONTREAL '"^SP 



r 



, ON CAMPUS, douhic or smp.le rooms lor 
men. Linfn provided .irnl mn.ils .Tv.nkible 
Call 844-4029 

STUDIO share with .iri sludcnt. Hon Secours 
area. 525-2871. 

BASEMENT APARTMEffT (suitable (or 
two), $75. per monlh. rurnislicd. Own kitchen 
& full bathroom, near west end oi 24 bus. 
Enquiries welcome at 482-4173 alter 6 p m. 

MODERN FURNISHED apt. lor Immé- 
diate occupancy. {130 monthly. Seconds 
Irom Milton Gale. Apply 3563 University, 
apt. 31. Call 288-5355. 

CENTRAL • will share 3*i room apartment 
with lemale. own ro om. $65.0ft 288-3586. 

FEMALE GRADUATE STUDENT wants 
same as roommate. Close to campus. $55 
845-5000. Phone alter I Ipm or twlore 9 am. 

STUDENT IN FOURTH year or graduate 
student wanted to share alcove apartment 
on Durocher. Call Bernie 844-5897 alter 6 

pm. 

FEMALE GRAD student seeking same to 
share attractive, clean apartment on Mc- 
Gregor starting January. Reasonalile, Call 
932-3047. ' 

LOST 

GLASSES In a soil. Iirown case - Oct. 17. 
On Llnhiersity, SL between Milton and Sher- 
brooke. Important: Please call Irene, 733- 
1950. 

GLASSES In a-solt turquoise case • Oct II, 
possilily In Arts BulMings. Extremely Im- 
portant Please • call Marley. Evenings at 
488-2186. ^-.r. ■ ■ .' 

ONE PAIR OF GUUSa/with Uack frames. 
No case. Lost near Plne'A' University. Phone 
Scott 684-3310. Reward. 

STAINLESS STUL KAICH. Friday, vian- 
ity three tiares. Sentimental value - large 
rmnrd. Call Richard, RE-M389 alter 7 pm. 



YOU Wia COME to~most significant party 
and enjoy yourself enthusiastically. Jointly 
sponsored by the vocal minority and outside 
agitators. Saturday. Union Cafeteria. 9 pm. 
Tfiis means youl ' 

TO iMIIEL'. AND THE MOOSE: Congratula- 
tions; from 'the 62 guys who saw the Per- 
jo^^^^day night. It was really some- 

MCGILL 0UT1NQ CLUB: Backpacking trip 
to Ml. Marcy leaving Friday morning. Call 
Colin 672-5697. 

LEARN TO PUY duplicate, rubber bridge 
In ÎJeasy lessons - Phone evenings Richard 

ï**".f*'.'!''!* ""^ Square Dancing trip to 
C«n«ll^ljjl«rsity Oct. 25 to 27. Phone Uu- 

SALES PROMOTION - Male or female. 
Pleasant easy work ollering good $. Should 
be ambitious, enthusiastic and enterprising.' 
■ Call Mr. Wayland, 86WI525. and leave name 
.& telephone number. - 

SWEET vDEUCtOUS THINGS can be found 
intheLeacockt Engineering Buildings. 

FACULTY AND COMMUNITY CHILDREN 
Invited 10 Creative ChiM Drama Sessions, 
S*l>"0*y» «-3? »t University -Cenhe. The 
Assembly, 933406S. 

HOMECOMING STARTS with another KRT 
Pre-Football Game Bath. All^ refreshments 

gC/t'STOL!;!gtef^'^- 

VIVE PATRICK MCOOOHN UBRB 
INTER-IUaAL MARRIAGE on open discus- 
sion at 3465 Pffl St.. Tutsdjy Oct, 29, 7,30 
pm. A"3465" prOfirorTirne, 

PROGRESSIVE BAND interested in eiperl- 
enced manager/sound critic, or serious mu- 
sicians wishing to form band. Phone John 
933-2272. 



MISCELUNEOUS 



MOC Canoe Trip to Lake George? Oct 
25-27. Phone Mich 4884)114 or Ullian 659- 
1243 alter nine p.m. 



RIDES 



Fleur de Lys RESTAURANT 

1 230 McGregor (cor-Drummond) 
full tount meal* ùsandwUltes 
OPEN 7 A.M. TO 1 0 P.M. FREE DELIVERY: 844-7701 

"Try our lunch Ù fuppertimc specials" 



RIDE TQ/FROM VAl D'OR Thursday, 
return Sunday. Monday. Share «penses & 
drive. Call evenings. M. Ro tondi. 744-4404. _ , 

5?"^ . TORONTO wanted. Leaving 
Thursday Oct. 2«. Will share enpenses. CaH 
Bobat931-I470after6p.m. 

1WÔ WANT RIDE TO BUFFALO or vicin- 
ity. Toronto or Albany Thrus/Fri.. Will 
sahro eipenses. driving. Sue.- al|«r4S:>849~ 

"'33 . ■■• iatff^^P: . 

LEAVING FOR CHIBOUGAMAU Thursday 
pm • back Sunday. Want somebody to share 
drlving.Call737-9366dayofnlght. 

RIDE WANTEa TO BOSTON lor two. 

V^!ZJSi!.'*^*ï ff^r. Return Sunday. 
Call 288-9733 or 844-1244. 



v. - - ^ . TYPING 

iTYPINO SERVICE. 48I-2SI2. From 25 cents 
per page. Fast accurate. Th^s. term papers, 
essays, stencils, manuscripts, reports, letters. 

NEED PAPERS TYPED? Fast and ellicient 
work. Reasonable rates. Call 738-7300. 

TYPING - ihow5 and term paperv Reaso- 

n.ibic r->,,., '■-Ii,j i..-8,'.5 168Z 



TUTORING 

4HANI5H LESSONS given by Spanish teacher 
from Spain. Will consider eVdiange for 
English with English teacher preferable. 
733-3202. 

PRIVATE LESSONS by French nabve of 
France. Will also «change French lessons 
lor English lessons. TeL 733-3202. 

MATH: Senior Science student available lor 
Calculus, linear algebra and all lower yeir 
courses. Call Cilles: 737-IX7 or 737-1431 

UBRARV ASSISTANT lor Sundays 10 am 
- 6 pm and/or Thursdays FrMays 6 pm - 
10 pm. Modern groovy library - stereo 
sets - film programs. $2.00 per hour. Cote 
Saint-Luc Public Library. Call Miss Loridon 
at 481-5678. 



CAPABLE TUTOR required for adult night ' 
student studying Grade Nine engllsh, french. 





Originals 
Dresses - $30. & up 

m DISCOUNT TO ALL STUDENTS 
1012;Sherbrool(e W. (betv/een Peel & Metcalfe) 

^^^^l^i^mî^m^:-:-:: 349-3464 



WANTED 



FEMALE COLLEGE STUDENT for part- 
time work in group loster home ol social 
sRoncy. Helps loster mother with super- 
vision ol group of young boys, ages 9 to 12. 
and management of the house, primarily 
evenings and weekends. Room, board and 
salary. For details and appointment call 937- 
3585. 

CORRECTION: Ad originally appeared 
with mis-printed phone number. Please call 
.again. Secret.iry Wanted: part time work. 
10-20 hours per Mctk. Qualifications: type 
at least 75 wpm: take dictation and dicta- 
phone: good handwriting: extra languages 
handy (eip. german): attractive appearance 
and Rood person,ility. Phone Dill at 84J*106, 



YOGA 




FREE DEMONSTRATION 
LESSON 
Monday Oct. 28, 4 pm 

PLACE: University Centre Ballroom 
TIME: Monday afternoons 
C0URSE:20 lessons (± 2 nrs. ea.) 
INSTRUCTOR: Mme D. Bachley, B.C.L 
Professor of Yoga 
Université de Montréal 



Bring your rug 
& gym oulfil 



■«ÎÇ!-;: 



CORRECTION NOTICE 



RE: McGill Student Group Major Medical 
Accident and Sickness Plan 



The premiums for this coverage are 



Single 
Married 



PLANA 
$t9.80 
$39.60 



PLANB 
$29.00 
$58.10 



PLANC 
$39.60 
$79.20 



and>not as shown In the advertisement appearing in 
^^heggob^ 18th issùe of this paper. 



8 MCGILLDAILV 



THURSDAY. OCTOB^ath!sl968 



ENROLL TO-DAY 

McGILL STUDENT GROUP MAJOR MEDICAL 
ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS PLAN 

Evidence of insurability not required 

Single or family plan (wife and children). No pregnancy benefits, except 
complications 

Dependents can now be covered ^ ' 

Coverage is world-wide 
Choice of 3 plans 



Field hockey squad 
keeps rolling along 



COVERAGE 

^.TîJfSÔSenli parlIcipatînQ In thli GROUP PIAN 
will ranlv« '34-hour-a-day accident and ilcknéu coverage 
all year round, Including Summer vacation. The plan covers 
oil typet of accidents and tickneti, Including pre-exitting 
oliment» (which ore normally excluded from policies ol this 
type) and participation In the intramural and recreationol 
sports sponsored by the UnWersily. 

MAJOR. MEDICAL: 
fPÏoS!*À,B,C 

The Mojor Medicol Plon provides for payment ol 80% of 
hospitol, surgical, , medical, diagnostic ond other medical 
expenses up to a>maidim«jûteU$1,000 per Illness. There 
shall be no deductlblelnj^^^l accident and a $10.00 
deductible in the cose olSU^Imss. 

PLAN A: 

.'J^^iupcnMi Covered 

' (a) board and room and routine nursing service for con- 
finement in a hojpilol over ond obove those chargei 
covered by the AAcGIII Health Service and the Pro- 
vincial Hospitol Plans up^MtMlir maximum of SS.OO . 
(the normol cost of sem^prtvotirroom for Conadlans)) 

(b) anaesthetics and the administration thereof] 

(c) fees of legolly qualified physicions and surgeons lor 
medical care, treatment ond surgical operotions; 

(d) fees of graduate registered nurses (R.N.) for private' 
duty nursing services ond fees for treotment by licensed 
physiotherapists other than a nurse or physiotherapist 
who ordinarily resides In the some household with the 
employee or the employee's spouse; 

(e) fees for X-roy «xominations (other than dental), micros- 
copic and lolyiratory tests and other diagnostic services; 

(f) fees for X-ray and radioactive therapy; 

(g) charges for necessary trorisporlotion of the individual 
by professional ambulonce not owned by the hospital) 

' (h) medical supplies prescribed by o legally qualified phy- 
sician or surgeon, as followsi 

(I) drugs and medicines whtch reciulre written pres- 
cription of o physicion and which must be dis- 
pensed by a licensed phormocist or physician; 
blood and other fluids to be Injected Into the 
circulatory system; 
artiliclol limbs and eyes; 

costs, splints, trusses, braces, crutchH and surgical 
dressings; 

rental of hospitol-type equipment including wheel 
chair, hospital bed, Iron lung and other mechan- 
ical equipment for the treatment of respiratory 
paralysis and equipment' for the odministrotion 
of oxygen. 

Expeniei Not Covered 

Excluded from coverage ore expenses incurred os the 
result of any of the followlngi 
E-214 



{") 

(III) 
(IV) 

(V) 



(a) sickness due to pregnancy, childbirth or miscorriage; 
■(b) inlentlonolly self-inlllcted injury; (e) injury incurred while 
In any kind of oeriol vehicle or device except os o fore- 
poying passenger In o licensed aircraft; (d) confinement or 
IreolmenI lor any mental diseoie or deficiencies or psycho-, 
tic or psychoneurotic disorders or reactions, or any other 
disturbances In mentol health Including anxiety or tension^ 
stales, "nervous breakdown" or functional nervous disease; • 
(e) dental services and supplies unless necessary for the 
repair or alleviation ol damage to natural teeth resulting 
from on accident occurring while Insured and unless Incurred 
wllhin 90 doys of such occidenl; (f) cosmetic surgery ex- 
cept surgery performed within 90 days, as the result of on 
accident and provided such accident OMurred while Insured; ; 

(g) injury or sickness controcted as the result of war, or 
while in the military, novol or air service ol any country; 

(h) eye refroctions, or the purchase of hearing aid or eye 
glosses.or.the fitting thereof; (i) expenies insured or insur- 
able under any provincial low, or, any other plans that ore 
maintained by the Policyholder in conjunction wilh this Po- 
licy; (i) injuries sustoined in the play or practice ol inter- 
collegiate football or hockey as defined by McCill Univer- 
sity or.lnjuriei tustolned In the play or proctice of amateur 
or professional sports of any kind; (k) confinement or treat- 
ment Insured by the McGill Heolth Service. 

PLAN B: some OS Plan A, except doily hospital 
board ond room increased to S20. 

PLAN C:i-Mmefm;.nanj^^^^ hospital 
' beard o'hd feom increased to $3S. 

COST AND CHOICE OF PLAN 

Cost varies according to pU>n chosen as per- enrolment^ 
cord below. You'moy choose any of the 3 plans. All three 
plons ore Identical except for room and boord. 



POLICY AND DATE IN FORCE 

Each student paitldpating in the plan will be issued o 
certificate eijniutBJice and o master policy will be held by 
the Studwhfl^My'ôf McGill University. 
Your courage' will become effective on the dov your ap- 
plication ond premium Is received ot the office of Canadian 
Premier life, or on October 1st, 196B, whichever Is the 
loter, provided you ore attending classes on'Such dote. 



ENROLMENT INSTRUCTIONS 

Those who have corried the twelve month plan for the post 
year must complete o new enrolment cord to renew their 
coverage for a further.»v«^«month term. 

• Complete, slgn^^wail the enrolment cord with 
your checiMlerMoney order to Canadian Premier 
life, 310-7lfS'âwrbrooke W. Atontreol 6, P.O. 



DEADLINE .WITHOUT EVIDENCE - DECEMBER 21 



STUDENT INSURANCE ENROLMENT CARD 
1968-69 



Studenti 



Dote 



(PIEASE PRINT) ■ 

Addressi Course 



Phone No., 



atyi. 

I hove read the details concerning the. student accident and health expense reimbursement plan now being offered to stu- 
dents of McGill University. ' . 

I wish to purchase the plan indicated betow. Endosed Is my cheque or money order. 



PleoM 
check plan 
detired 



Single 
AAarried 



□ 7, 
□ 



PLAN A 
9.80 



PLAN A 
S39.00 



□ 
□ 



PLAN B 
S29.00 

PLAN B 
$38.10 



□ 
□ 



PLAN C 
$39.60 

PUN C 
$79.20 



Three years ago McGill soccer 
Squaws traded fancy footwork for 
ball and stick agility. Not many 
sports fans noticed tills change, 
in fact, the only curious specta- 
tors were McConnell Hall men 
who were awake enough to witness 
the 7:30 am practices on Forbes 
Field. This year, however, grass 
hodc^ has moved to lower cam- 
pus' and has attracted an increas- 
ing interest. 

Those unfamiliar with this 
sport soon see that the positions, 
play and even rules closely re- 
semble thceetof soccer but is 
played withVstick. 

This fall, a turn-out of some 
30 girls made it possible to se- 
lect two teams. Pre-season 
matches were played against the 
Vagabonds and Pioneers, both 
high calibre city teams. 



Miss Johnson, Canada's Nation- 
al coach, also held an open clinic 
at McGill and Macdonald. Regular 
hitercoUe^te games have been 
played against Bishop's and Mac- 
donald. 

Last Saturday, the Squaws bow- 
cd-to former champions Toronto 
in a rained out 2-0 match but 
came back to defeat Plattsburgh 
1-0. 



RADIO McGILL 

Radio McGill presents 
Othello, Scene 3,, Act 3 - 
recorded live in our studios. 
Communicating the emotions 
of Shakespeare's greatest 
tragedyl. 

OCTOBER 27 



lATB REGISTRATION 
FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 

DATE: October 25, 1968 
TIME: 2 p.m. to S p.m. 

PLACE: Room 276, MacDondd Engineering Building 

Any stuilaiit who connot ragbttf on thb day must contod Mbs Cohan 
(392-5092) f 0 arrongo an oharnafo^to^^^;,,,,^^^ 



loviPrkesl 

^TOR THAT GROOVY CAMPUS LOOK" 

Mukbks, Army Porkoi, Boots, Poo Jodtots, Hunting Atcossorios, 
SU-Doo Outfits. 

Surplus Sales Centre 

819 Notre-Doma (cor. Univonilyh 



(STUDENT, PARENT or GÙÀnDlÀN) 



Specfo/ Infroduitory Offer 



SAVE 



10 



on the purchase of a 
suit or overcoat 



SAVE 




Lowby's for the finest 
in clothing;)::'^! ;:/! 

Suit$ - ready to wear 
- made to measure 

Sport 




Accessories by 
Top Canadian 
Manufacturers: 
Shirts! Forsyth, 

Tooke-Van Heusen 
Svtfeoters; Jantzen 
Jay Berma. 
Caramy 
Hose: McGregor 

Vagden 
Winter Jackets: 
Craft 

Shoes, ties, hats, 
jewellery, etc. 



Cash 

Revolving Account 
Charge Account 
Lay*a-way Plan 



861-2425 



1223 PHILLIPS SQUARE 



THURSDAY. OCTOBER 24th. 1968 



one fiiiiiiicbmihg and apple pie 
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Redmen host Golden Gaels 



by PETER JAFFE 

Could the real McGill Redmen 
please stan d jjpjg hls is a question 
many of^T*'rarnpus's faitWul 

football followers have asked after 
the events of past weeks have 



made the local gridders into a 
Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde team. 

The Redmen stormed into King- 
ston two weeks ago and Scaped 
from Queen's Golden Gaels with 
an exciting 28-21 triumph. How- 
ever, the Gaels, who are the op- 




DAVE MclNINCH: The veteran defensive half is counted 
on heavily to stop the Golden Gaels potent aerial attack. 
Under special surveillance will be the league's leading 
scorer, halfback Keith Eaman who tallied twice in his 
last outing against the Redmen. 



mm 



McGILL CRESTS 
PINS and TIES 

FOR GIFTS IN THE 
HANDSOME MANNK 

2 PIECE SET: Cuff Uhks and 

Tic Clip in gift case |«.00 

CUFF LINKS in gift box ...... 5.00 

TIE CLIPS with crest 3.00 

LAPEL PIN in colour ... 100 

BLAZER CRESTS 2.00 to 10.00 

MeCILL TIES, gift, boxed ;. 2M 

FRATERNITY TIES, pure silk 4.00 

P.S. Shop In Comfurt it the 
"Ptnonil Servit*" Slor* 

McLaughlin & Harrison 

2005 Dnimmond 2U-3S44 



pohents Saturday afternoon at 
. Molson Stadium, may have to buy 
a program if they are to reco- 
gnize the only^ squad that has 
defeated them so far this season. 

The Redmen journeyed into 
London, Ont., last . weekend and 
were bombed by thé almost unbe- 
lievable score of 56-2 during the 
Western Mustang stampede. The 
loss dropped the Redmen from 
fkst to fourth in the six team 
SIFL and embarrassed the hell out 
of them. 

Johnny Metras' Mustangs found 
the secret to stopping the Redmen 
and if the Gaels have done theh- 
homework by studying the game 
fihns they could do the same. 

, The secret is that if you throw 
a nine man line at the- McGill 
gridders you can stop their run- 
nhig and forget about thek pas- 
sing, which is totally inept 

After fullback Dave Fleiszer and 
halfback Dave Doherty were held 
to running backwards, quarter- 
backs George Wall and Sklppy 
Kemer (hrew 20 passes. Only sbc 
were caught and t\^o of these by 
purple defenders. 

Myopic trouble 

Wall will not treasure last Sat- 
urday as his nnest hours in Red- 
men garb as he overlooked Sal 
LoVecchio who was always in the 
clear and at times threw with the 
accuracy of a blind man to his 
other receivers. 

f Kem^eiijbyed; the same kind 
of suiccëss,btit Coach Tom Mooney 
tMnk s^^gi ndicaUon. 

"How can you throw well out 
of a hole?" said Mooney in re- 
ference to the porous pass pro- 
tection that left his QBs trying 
to throw over a herd of Mustangs. 

The coach also lamented the 
lack of depth on the Redmen ros- 
ter. Mooney claims this adversely . 
affects the dub in tw o vrays. 

The fii^RSSVi^^when in- 
juries 8tiilœ|We McGill squad is 
paper thih? ''Last Wednesday we 
couldn't even hold a practice be- 
cause of a couple of minor in- 
juries and vrtien you can't hold a 




DON COOPER 

practice you know you're in trou- 
ble." 

Mooney also said the lack of 
sufficient player personnel makes 
some of the Redmen take their 
jobs for granted "There's no com- 
petition for any of the positions. 
Some of the boys are just happy 
to make the varsity team, and 
then they sit back." 

Assistant coach George Alevi- 
satos agreed with Mooney and 
backed up the coach's theory by 
pointing to an unnamediçpiayer 
"He's fighting with someoniTto 
start on the offensive, team but if 
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he doesn't make it he knows he's* 
first string with the defense." 

Strangely enough the key to the 
Redmen's asphations is the de- 
fensive squad. They did not ap- 
pear out of place in the London 
contest even though the opposi- 
tion scored 56 points. 

Most of the Mustang, touchdowns 
can be traced back to short kicks, 
blocked kicks, fumbles, and inter- 
ceptions and not really to defensi- 
ve lapses. This defence has been 
sparked by three potential all- 
stars. 

Smart money 



A sure money bet to make this 
year's collegiate dream team is 
interior linebacker Don Cooper. 
The S'il", 200-pound Sherbrooke 
product has looked tike an all- 
star even in defeat. 

His hard-nosed tackling has 
left many a victun listening for 
footsteps for the rest of theh" 
lives. Cooper, formerly with the 
NDG Maple Leafs, represents the 
kind of talent and desire that 
Coach Mooney lias spent four 
years trying to recruit. 

Two other defensive standouts 
to watch for on Saturday are 
Kenny Ross and David Mclninch. 
Ross is bi his first year with the 
Red and White and thus far has 
'batted away enough passes to 
drive any opposing QB to the 
showers. 

Mclninch, a veteran and team 
leader, came up with a spectaci»,^ 
lar diving hiterception on the flrat 
play of the game last Saturday 
which, incidentally, went for 
nought and also prevented at least 
three other Mustang TDs with 
fiying tackles. Cooper, Ross and 
Mclnhich are vital links in the 
Redmen's organization and. their 
performance will go a long way in 
determining whether or not this 
will be a winning year. 

The Redmen suffered no serious 
injuries against Western except 
a huge dent in the team's pride. 
QB George Wall with i leg injury 
and Dave Fleiszer plagued by a 
hip ailment should be ready for 
Saturday. 

Jeff Ashpltz has recuperated 
from partially - town ligaments in 
his leg and will return tç the 
middle linebacker post that earned 
him ail-star recognition last sea- 
son. 

Queen's romp 

Queen's Golden Gaek are fresh 
from a 33-17 romp over the win- 
less Waterloo Warriors last week 
and shape up as a tough team to 
beat. An expected record home- 
coming aowd at Molson Stadium 
will see the squad rated as num- 
ber two amoung Canadian colleges. 

The Gaels have been paced thus 
far by six year veteran QB Don 
Bayne and his halfback Keith 
Eaman. 

E^aman is the SIFL leading 
scorer and is the main reason why 
the Gaels find themselves in first 
place. The speedy back tallied 
twice against McGill in Kingston 
on long pass and run plays and 
will no doubt get special attention 
from the defensive unit 
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SpoflightingM 

keith jensen 





When the opposition comes sniffing around 
the soccer Redmen nets, they Invariably con- 
tract a sneezing fit conunonly referred to as 
'Jensen jitters'. 

This is largely due to the efforts of Keith 
Jensen, the candystriper's star centre half and 
captain. A veteran of three years, Jensen is 
the key to the hooter's defence, and a vital 
link in the offence. 

Jensen, 5 feet, 11 inches and 168 pounds, 
hails from South Hampton, Bermuda, where his 
fâÛier owns a real estate and motion picture 
supply service. During the summer Keith 
returns to Bermuda, to help run his father's 
bu^ness. ' ' 



ating highlights in his soccer career 
at McGiU, Keith refers to being a member 
of the team that won the O.Q.A.A. Eastern 
Division championship two years ago. "We 
had a great bunch of guys that year", recalls 
Jensen, "but I feel that this year's team is 
comparable if not superior to that sqiiad,!^^^ 
Jensen describes one of his greatest^thrills 
as the goal he scored against the University 
of Montreal last Tuesday night. It was a must 
win for the Fledmen, and as It turned out, 
Jensen's goal proved to be the winning tally. 
"I'd never scored^b'efore for McGlU, and I'm 
glad it came when it did," related Jensen. 
He added, "It was worth waiting for." 

Has professional potential 

Harry Noetzel, Jensen's coach, describes 
him as "one of the finest defenders I have 
ever coached," and contends that Keith has 
"definite professional potential." 

Jensen combines good sportsmanship and 
fine play vrith an extensive knowledge of the 
game.* Ifis election as captain of the team 
is an indication of the respect hht mates 
feel towards him. 

Keith fosters no ambition to follow up his 
soccer prowess in the professional ranks. 
He sees soccer as a method of^ blqmng off 
steam, and feels that'^partiapatingr* 



intVài. 



game relaxes him and helps him to study more 
effectively. 

Jensen^s presence on the field allows his 
goal-keeper to breathe a little easier. How- 
ever, the opposing forwards are constantly 
looking over their shoulders and treading very 
carefully whenever he is in their vicinity. 

No glory seeker 

Jensen believes that In order to play soccer 
effectively, you have to approach the game 
thinking primarily of the team. "I shy away 
from individual glory and players vrho think 
only of their scoring rccordïiî^tates Keith, 
"Guys who don't regulateTÛiâr^play accord 
Ing to the best Interests of the team, in gener- 
al, are of no value to soccer". 

"When I'm in a game." says Jensen, "I 
don't feel right unless we're winning. I guess 
I like to win as much as the next guy, but losing 
bothers me more than I care to admit." Judg- 
ing from Keith's play, this philosophy seems 
to have served him most effectively. 

What Keith finds most engaging about soc- 
cer is the constant challenge It presents. "You 
never know what game plan to follow until you 
take to the field. Your strategy depends en- 
tirely upon the other teatn.^t,^u have to be 
constantly picking out wâlôi^és in the op- 
rposition and capitalizing on them". 
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Roger Kedwell, a London Life sales, representative in Toronto 



"It's true. At London Life you 
get a concentrated, personal- 
ized training program that's 
recognized as the best in the 
industry. You can choose 
where you want to worl^||||ent 
you go out and sell. From the 
very first day, you. have the 
responsibility of shaping your 
own career." You determine 
how fast you grow, how much 
you earn. And you have the 
London Life name to help 
you." 




An economics graduate of the 
University of Western On- 
tario, Roger began a three- 
month London Life training" 
course in the summer of 1966. 
Within a year he had estab- 
lished himself as an excep- 
tional life insurance under- 
writer. To learn more about a 
career in life insurance sales, 
see your placement officer. Or 
write to the Personnel Depart- 
ment, London Life Insurance 
Co., London, Ontario. 



London Life Insurance Company 



Gaels, Blues... _ 
win contests 
on weekend 

CUP: The Varsity Blues cele- 
brated homecoming In grand 
style Saturday as they rolled to a 
42-8 victory over the McMaster 
Marauders, 

The Blues turned in thdr most 
Impressive performance of the 
season as quarterback Vic Alblo- 
ni threw 4 touchdown passes and ; 
completed 19 of 24 passes for 
over 200 yards through the air. 

Spilt end Eric Walter snagged 
three Albioni passes for six- 
pointers while rookie John Chap- 
man, filling In for Injured Walt 
Sehr, took the fourth. Mike Ra- 
ham scored on a five yard run 
and defensive end Alex Squires 
scored on a five yard run as well 
after recovering a McMaster 
fumble. 

Queen's Roll 

Butter fingers, a common foot- 
ball disease, hit the University of 
Waterloo Warriors last Saturday 
and pushed the Queen's Golden 
Gaels to a 33-17 victory. Wa- 
terloo committed five fumbles, 
three of which led to Queen's 
touchdowns. 

The win, which put Queen's into 
a first place tie in the SIFL vrith 
Western, was highlighted by two 
touchdowns by Heino lilies, and 
the receiving of ends Rick Van 
Buskirkand Don Mclntire. 
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BLOOD DRIVE 
Total: 4470 pints 

Yesterday: 846 pints 
(The previous Blood Drive 
record was 4090 pints.) 
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OPiéfi 's boo fers 



The soccer Redtnen, currently 
in second place in the OQAA 
- Eastern Division, talte on the 
Ciolden Gaeb of Queen's Univer- 
sity this Saturday ~ afternoon in 
Kingston. 

The candystripcrs, who trail 
the University of Montreal Cara- 
bins by one point, must win both 
of their remaining two games and 
. hope that the. U de M ties or 
' loses one of ' their rcrhaining 
three. 

. A loss by the U de M and two 
wins for the Rcdshirts would in- 
sure a championship berth for 
McGill. If the U de M should 
tie one and win two, a play-off 
would be necessary. 

The Red and White dropped 
their First scheduled OQAA 
contest with the Carabins 1-0 on 
October 15. , They Itept their 
first placc^hopès^ve,last Tues- 
day night whmj^Q^defeated the ' 
U de M 3-1 on MffiB FIe ld. 

The Redmen meet Queen's for 
the first time this season on Sat- 
urday. Queen's, currently in third 
place, two points behind McGill, 
should provide tough opposition 
for the Redshlrts. 

The Final hurdle to McGllI's 
drive to *a championship should 
prove to be little or no difficulty, ' 
On November 2, the candyi^p 
ers nieet Laval on Forbes Field 
i Laral proved an easy 3-0 victory 
: ^ in the season opener for McGill. 



Coach Noetzel, in his first 
year at McGill, has done a Fine 
job of forming a cohesive unit 
from the many diverse styles 
of his players. 

During the season he has ex- 
perimented with the . 4-2-4, 5-3-2 
and is currently going with a 
4-3-3 formation. It is a credit'!: 
both to Noetzel and his players 
that their versatility has produced 
such favorable results. 

The soccer Redmen this year 
are perhaps the strongat offen- 
sive team in the league.. Players 
such as Ray Hancock, Dave Coop- 
er, Andy Onorato and Phllipe 
Salvatore move the ball quite 
effectively downfield. 
^ Defensively., Keith .iJensen, 
'George Krausz and Michèle Ronc;^ 
are bulwarks against opposing 
forwards. 

Victor Smart-Abbey, First- 
string 'goal-keeper, is among the 
Finest ever to wear the Red and 
White. He possesses all of the 
prerequisites necessary for an 
outstanding goal-keeper. He is 
tall, strong, with cat-like re- 
flexes. HejDWiUcns, himself ex- 
tremely wejtgpnojrdisplays cou- 
rage when riishing oncoming for- 
wards. 

If the Redmen manage to win 
their division, they will face the 
iWestem Division champions in a 
sudden-death playoff for the 
OQAA Blackwood Cup. 

UUZON 





Suii Ùfe of Canada will be on campus to discuss 
your future with you. 

The life Insurance Industry today offers an 
Interesting and rewarding future to individuals 
^ with management potential. • 

Make your appointment noW 
at the placement office 
to see Sun Life on 

NOVEMBER 12 

Our booklet outlining opportunities as an 
Actuary is available at the placement office. 

StjNLIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY 

OF CANADA 

The Insurance People with Ideas 

HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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After 18 minutes of electrifying negotiations be- 
tween the Sports Department of the McGiUpaily and 
the Kingdom of Scribevonia, the Jàoq^îpiahte of 
predicamenting, Scribe 1; has announced his' plans 
to emerge from his glorious retirement and to re> 

|jg(OTgage in the prognosticating battles of the Intra- 

E^urals. 

The Scribe, the ace predicamenter with a life- 
time average of .827, who in his hey-day was an 
institution at McGill, relishes the thought of renew- 
ing acquaintances with the lowest of all students, 
the Plumbers. Although things have changed through- 
out the Scribe's eight years at McGill, one thing 
has not - the total inability and incapability of the 
Plumbers to display their athletic prowess. Thus, 
once again, the amazing Scribe throws down the 
gauntlet and challenges them to prove him wrong. 
^ Moreom-,^as,the Scribe, terminates his acade- 




.^^isfalfMcGill, his home faculty, Uw, wlU 
ride , the mantle of success upon success as they 
coup all honours this year. 

And thus, the controversial but the greatest pro- 
gnosticator of all time, resumes his loved beat - 
that of the Intramurals. For the Intramural world 
at McGjUjlnftiBed with the new vitality of Bob Du- 
beaut tfrnra iiBvan excellent programme. 
««BlSS^cjj _ the Scribe and a lovely Scribess 



with her crystal ball. The number one Scribess 
has retired and thus, the Scribe was compelled to 
find a replacement. Within a short interval, pie 
Kingdom of Scribevonia reverberated with Udirigs of 
joy as Scribes U, took her pla'ceîtëlde the al- 
mighty Scribe. 

Thus, round seven begins as the Dynamic Duo 
descend into the masses to augment their unbeliev- 
able forecasting records. In order to mollify the 
Plumbers before eradicating them ftbih the touch- 
football scene, the Dynamic Duo envisages a clob- 
bering by the Mighty Mets over Dent 1; and the Di- 
lemma's to squeak by Arts 1. 

However, watch for ihc Alphas to massacre the 
Commerce contingent, the same Dilemmas, on Mon- 
day, The Exterminators will sinfUIarlj^trouncéithi 
Plumbers and the Scribess calls al Ne^B niagSi 
the Big O's. The Lawyers, atMetic^'asievv.tv^U'' 



deflate the Floggers by at leastlt^lnljIwWi?^^ 
King of Predicamenters declares a Med II dissec- 
tion of the Alphas. 

Thus, my faithful horde, the black-and-blue Scri- 
bester machine rolls into action for the season with 
vengeance for all. Maintaining a -.825 lead over 
"leir clœiKtownijeUtor. the Scribe and his Scribess 

go aUH)uji@fiupnent their gloriaJjOheJÈll of 
Fame (("'"—«•KiiiHïï.* -•"«w»i««aa«iiWBùi«Éiiiifc-.. 




C|0 forcyllolsonCj^oideii. 

The beauatiftal ale with souL 
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^.^v^- Bring in your favourite photograph (any standard size, b/w or colour) or pose for your 
personal picture. Just five minutes and it's ready. . .Frame it - it's a photograph; Pin it up 
- - it's a poster. A great souvenir, a novel gift. .Two big sizes to choose from: 
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24"x36" 
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